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SATURDAY, APRIL 19, 1834. 





FOREIGN RELATIONS OF ENGLAND—GERMANY— 
BELGIUM—GREECE—RUSSIA—TURKEY. 


In our last Number we were obliged to break off, somewhat abruptly, 
ftom the consideration of the subject which then engaged our pen— 
namely, the Present State and Condition of Europe—and terminated 
our remarks at that stage of the inquiry which related to the Prussian 
league against the manufactures of Great Britain. In continuing the 
same train of investigation into the existing relations of the several 
Enropean states with each other, and with our own, we resume our 
observations at the point at which they were broken off. 

Saxony, which so long stood out against the Prussian league before 
adverted to, has now (to the great discontent of her manufacturing 
people) sent in her adhesion to the Cabinet of Berlin. This state mea- 
sure may chafe the Saxons into a more serious revolt than that which 
was suppressed in the spring of 1831. A people almost wholly com- 
fom of religious Protestants, feel the support of the Catholic Church, 

the use of a Catholic monarch, and about one-sixth of his subjects, 
tobe a great and crying grievance. The support of this Papistical 
Establishment at Dresden amounts to 102,000 thalers. If the whole 
of Saxony were Catholics, and the State were foolish enough to pay 
the Catholic clergy on this scale of allowance, three times the present 
revenue of the country would not suffice for the Roman Church alone. 
The Lutheran, or National Church, costs but 15,000 thalers, and of this 
but 6,000 are furnished by the Government. Can akingdom, with such 
4 grievance as this, long remain in its present state? It is very nearly 
the case of Ireland reversed.—Substitute Ireland for Saxony, and Pro- 
testant Church for Catholic, and the difference is not very great. The 

of Saxony is an amiable old bigot, and is therefore suffered to 

W out his life in peace ; but if the Regent, John (who has lately. 
conformed to the Lutheran Church) do not make great and fundamen- 
tal alterations, his right to the throne will not be worth a “ pin’s pur- 

” in a few months after his coronation. 

The internal administration of Saxony, though greatly in advance of 

t of Austria, Bavaria, and Baden, is still immieasurably inferior to 

at of Prussia. In respect of internal administration, Prussia is the 
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most admirably organized government in or out of Europe; though g 
military monarchy—merit, not family interest, is the grand recommenda, 
tion in her army. The Prussian soldiers are the best informed ig 
Europe. There is not a man among them who cannot read and wri 
and the very lowest private knows something of music, and has been 
taught by the ill paid and hardy working Lutheran Clergy, the a 
of his religion. Should the Preussiche soldaten be a Catholic of §j. 
lesia, or Paderborn, you may be sure that he is greatly in advance of 
the Boetian Popery of the Austrian and Bavarian. It is highly to th 
credit of Frederick William, that he supplies to Silesia, at the expense 
of the State, a corps of Catholic Pastors among the most enlightened of 
Germany. His liberality has not stopped here; for he has also pre. 
sented them with a reeiy built church, in the best part of Berlin, and 
in the Concordat signed and negotiated with the Pope, by Prince Har. 
denberg, this able minister, who confiscated all ecclesiastical pro 
for the good of the State, and appropriated it to the payment of the debi, 
provided for a large landed endowment—(and this be it observed, ing 
country Kai eyoSyv Lutheran) of several Catholic Bishoprics.* The rate 
payers in London, Westminster, Middlesex, and Marylebone, should al 
know that a noble in Prussia (before the time of Hardenberg ex 
from all taxation) is now obliged to pay his fair quota. If the Dukeg 
Northumberland transported his Charing Cross mansion to Berlin, hig 
herzog would be obliged to pay about 150 times as much as the small 
teaman, his next door neighbour, and 200 times as much as his 
Mr. Coles, the eminent trussmaker, so ingeniously, and we have 
no doubt, so deservingly, lauded by the honourable member f& 
Oldham. 
Much has been said by public writers in England, about the breaches 
of faith committed by German sovereigns, in not giving their subj 
a Constitution, and none is more abused on this head than the Kingd 
Prussia. But the Prussians themselves have never been agreed on this 
subject. One section of them was for a military monarchy—anotha 
for the glories of the middle ages and the nibelungen lied; and to 
the truth, the language of the Confederation itself was on the subj 
of a Constitution most vague and unmeaning. These are the origi 
words. ‘‘ In allen bundess staaten wird cine landstdndische verfar 
sung staatfinden,” which may be thus rendered “‘ A Constitution 0 
States will find place in may | part of the Union.” The word Consti- 
tution of States is so vague that it may mean anything; nay, even the 
feudal assemblies of ancient times. This interpretation has been seized 
on by the wily Metternich, and accordingly the Austrian Governmeat 
have considered the “condition of the bond” fulfilled by the calling 
together of the feudal states, which assemble one day in the year, 0 
vote the taxes, and assent to the budget of the Finance Minister. 
Germany (and here we mean by Germany only Austria and Prussia) 
desire real Representative assemblies—with a fervid and ardest 
longing—which, by the way, we very much doubt—she must wait for 
these institutions till the period of a general breaking up of the preset 
Political System of Europe. 


———— 





* Such of our readers as wish further information on the Administration of Prinot 
Hardenberg would do well to consult a German work, entitled Die Verwaltung da 
Staats Kanzlers Fursten von Hardenberg, Leipsig, 1821, 
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- The personal rights of the subject have less advanced in Austria than 
in-any other part of Germany, yet perhaps there is no country in Europe 
in which the peasantry are so well fed and housed. Though personal 
servitude still exists in Hungary, Bohemia, and Moravia—though the 
jauer is in these appendages of the Austrian Crown attached to the 
soil, and pays the taxes from which his lord and master is exempt—yet 
is he indemnified by a state of ‘blissful ignorance,” for the hardshi 
of a lot to him unknown. His worldly wants are gratified when you 
angina ae 
“ Edisti satis lusisti atque bibisti.” 

And he dreams not at all of a Staats Verfassung,* Die Fretheit,t or 
Binigheit,t the magic words (according to the most enlightened) for 
the regeneration of his country. This is more particularly true of 
Austria Proper, for in Moravia and Hungary there are many troubled 
spirits who only want a leader to cause their discontents to flow in full 
diapason, but in the Duchy of Austria, the mildness of the Government— 
the easy and happy temper of the people—and a long habit of obedience 
and submission to constituted authorities, as well as a full confidence 
in the paternal kindness of the Emperor—whom the natives call their 
Franzel (little Francis) render the tasks of Government and obedience 
equally easy. A general torpidity of mind and body prevails in these 
states. In the Austrian empire comprising (Italy included) a popula- 
tion of nearly 25 millions, there are not much above 25 newspapers, 
and in Vienna itself there are only two Journals in the German 


That the Austrian people are the most anti-revolutionary in Europe 
is apparent, from their immobility under the great Monetary Revolu- 
tion, which reduced the Schuldscheine, or Government notes, two-fifths 
in value. A measure inflicting ruin on thousands, was submitted to as 
cheerfully as though it had brought healing on its wings. Nor is this 

so wonderful, when we reflect that though the forms of the 
Austrian Government may be despotic, yet the actual administra- 
tion is not personally oppressive. Many things now solidly esta- 
blished in Austria, depend upon the precarious life of the present Em- 
peor. Were the almost idiotic King of Hungary to ascend the throne, 
or the Archduke Charles tn become Regent, it is not easy to predicate 
what might take place in Hungary, Moravia, and the Lombardo Vene- 
tian kingdom. 

Our diplomacy at Vienna has been for a long time greatly at fault. 
ha ba not Great Britain influence enough to induce Austria to join 
in the Gallo British Reclamations against the late Russo Turkish 
Treaty ?—Why is it that M. Tatischeff lords it over ‘‘ the Percy and 
the Douglas both together.” These are questions which .a Reformed 
Parliament should ask. Whether Lord Palmerston will be able to give 
reason for the faith that is in him or out of him is quite another 
question. 

Of Bavaria we have not much to say. In 1820 the Bavarian and 

en Governments honourably distinguished themselves by success- 
fully resisting the attempt made at the ministerial conferences at 
Vienna, to prohibit the publication of the debates of the States; but 


(ees 





* A Constitution. + Liberty. + Unity. 
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since then her half-demented King has thrown himself into the arms of 
Austria and Prussia. Wallerstein and Schenk are now his favourites, 
while the Count Armansberg, the ablest and most liberal man in his 
dominions (with the exception of the Octogenaire Montgelas), is sent to 
Greece, where, notwithstanding, Russian intrigue is working its tortaous 
and slimy way. In Rhenish Bavaria there is great discontent, and on 
the first great European convulsion, Louis (if he be not previously con. 
signed to the Hopital des Fous), may find himself without a kingdom 
to misgovern, and no generalship in the French army (in which his 
father served), to fall back on. 

The constitution of Baden is more favourable to popular rights than 
that of Bavaria. In the former Grand Duchy every individual of 
mature age is entitled to vote in the choice of Deputies. The popular 
will is sufficiently indicated by the sending of such men as Welcker, 
Rotteck, and Duttlinger, to the Chambers. The present Grand Duke 
(the descendant of a Morganatic marriage), ascended the throne in 
1830, and if he govern in the interest of his subjects, he may laugh at 
the claims of Louis of Bavaria to the district of Sponheim. 

We know not whether Lord Erskine, who has some four or fire 
thousand a-year for doing nothing at the Bavarian Court, keeps Lon 
Palmerston au courant of these little regal disputes. Perhaps not, 
for we never heard that his Lordship was very profound in the Jy 
Gentium—certain it is that our brethren across the Atlantic did not 
think him so. 

The Wurtemberg Constitution was the first that appeared in the 
avowed shape of a social contract. The resistance of the nobles to the 
Constitution of Wurtemberg, by reducing the States to one assembly, 
gave to it a more democratic character. 

We have dwelt so much on Germany that we have not leisure or 
space to go into a consideration of the smaller states. The eyes of 
Europe, and of Britain in particular, should be turned at this moment 
to the Congress which is sitting at Vienna. Measures of repression a 
to the press are no doubt meditated, perhaps matured in the Austrian 
capital; and, doubtless, it is meant en revanche to correct all glaring 
administrative abuses, and, in the event of resistance, to swallow up the 
smaller States. This may be done with impunity, for the Germanis 
naturally impassible and patient, and a loather of France and French 
principles—but the question here is of European, not German interests 
Yet, we believe, Sir Frederick Lamb is in the very season of the Con 
gress amusing himself in a warmer climate on the other side of the 
Alps. 

Although the ancient simplicity of Swiss manners have been a good 
deal modified by time, and a constant intercourse with the distit- 
guished strangers of all nations, who seek a temporary abode among 
her mountains and her plains, nevertheless the Swiss have preser’ 
more of the primitiveness of their ancestors than any other people, e 
cepting always the Friezlanders and Norwegians. Escaped from the 
feudality of the middle ages, by the glorious results of the battle of 
Morgarten, Switzerland formed that confederation of thirteen Cantons, 
which exists to the present day. Hitherto no nation has shown It 
more worthy of liberty than the Swiss. The wisdom, the moderatio?, 
and the tolerance of their provincial governments, have, with perhaps 
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two exceptions, been — the highest praise. We allude to the 
nments of Berne and Fribourg. The principle of aristocracy at 
Berne was carried to a baleful length. It was not a passive but an 
ive and grasping aristocratic spirit under the worst form. It 

was this spirit which dictated the attempt to recover the Pays de 
Vaud and Argovia at the Congress of Vienna, and failing in this to de- 
prive those Cantons of the independence which they had atquired by 
solemn treaties.* The overthrow of the aristocratic governments of 
Berne has now happily taken place, and since their fall, the people are 
fully aware of the proceedings of the secret council. which formerly 
existed. The application of the secret funds, and the instructions 
iven to M. M. Zeerleder and Haller are also known to the popular 
party, and it may be supposed they will turn this knowledge to good 
account. In Fribourg the obnoxious spirit was a bigotted Catholic 
spirit, destructive of all municipal and social improvement. We fear 
this spirit is not yet at an end, for it is more difficult te extirpate, and 
far more dangerous than the aristocratic spirit itself. ‘ 

We wish we could say that Switzerland was tranquil, but we fear 
it is far from being 80. The disputes between the town and country 

le still continue, and Basil is far from being in a state of repose. 
We believe that M. Rumigny, the French Minister (of whose personal 
worth and ability we may speak, from a knowledge of the man), ex- 
erted himself Jaudably and wisely to settle these domestic differences. 
We say wisely, for unless they be soon settled, Austrian and Prussian 
troops will occupy Switzerland. 

Wehave been informed that Mr. Morier, the British Minister, ac- 
credited to the Cantons, is far more zealous for the propagation of his 
own peculiar religious tenets, than for the interests and ascendency of 
England ; but we suppose Lord Palmerston will justify his appointment, 
in consequence of the salary of 1000/. a-year, caused by the sup- 
pression of the Consul-Generalship at Paris, a post which M. Morier 
formerly held. 

Of Sweden and Denmark we have left ourselves little room to speak 
in detail. Denmark is equally passive in its foreign and domestic 
— Asa punishment for her weakness and her misfortunes, she 
was despoiled of half her territory by the Congress of Vienna, in order 
that Sweden might obtain an indemnity for the lossof Finland. ‘ The 
Danish monarch,” says the witty Prince de Linge, “ won all hearts at 
the Viennese Congress, but, notwithstanding, he went away robbed of 
some thousand of souls.” England should nothave permitted Russia to 
perpetrate a double robbery on this occasion; first, by plundering 
Sweden of Finland, without’a pretence of a claim; and secondly, by 
plundering Denmark of Norway to indemnify Sweden. 

An intimate alliance and special treaty might now be negotiated by 

and with Denmark and Sweden, so as to counteract the com- 
mercial schemes of Prussia, but we have little hope of any attempt being 
made just now. Our Ministers have exhibited a crassa ignorantia, as 
rgards foreign affairs. Of revolutions in Denmark there need be no 
ad. One fine morning in 1660, the Danes made a donation of 
their lives and properties to their sovereign. They added to this deed 


oe 








* Vide de Flassan Histoire da Congrés de Vienne. 
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of gift, a memorandum to the effect that if the kings of any 

had any privilege which was not comprised in their act, they granted 
such privilege beforehand, and at all risk to their monarchs! Is thigg 
people likely to be smitten by the propagand ? 

Sweden, though a second or third rate power, is peopled by’ ong 
of the noblest branches of the German race. It has been not less 
than profoundly observed by Madame de Stael, “ that the proximity of 
a people to the sea excites ideas of independence.” Men feel the 
necessity of braving the ocean, and commerce and civilization rewanl 
their enterprise. The nations inhabiting the shores of the Baltic, 
founded institutions which reserved power to classes, but in no one 
instance favoured despotism. The remains of this comparative freedom 
exists in Norway and Sweden to the present day, in the Diets an 
Storthings, and the peasant of Dalecarlia feels that he has as good if 
not a better right to his ancient liberties than Charles John to his 
throne. The present monarch of Sweden, worthy of comparison with 
Gustavus Vasa and Adolphus, is deservedly popular, but it were dif} 
cult to say what may take place in the interesting country which he 
governs, when he shall be no more. The Crown Prince, Oscar, is 
posed to be in the interest of Russia, and the Swedish peasantry abhor 
the idea of Muscovite alliance or friendship. 

The transferences of a whole people, practised on so large a scale by 
the Vienna Congress, have not in every instance succeeded. - As ye 
Finland is linked to Russia, and Norway to Sweden, but a day 
come when they shall emulate the example of the Netherlands. This 
is but reciprocity. When emperors take into their heads to disposed 
nations without consulting them, nations may also take up the whim 
of disposing of kings at their will and pleasure too. 

With the 17th century the most brilliant epoch in the history d 
Holland passed away. Her vessels then ploughed every sea—he 
merchants trafficked with every country. Her commerce was at one 
on the grandest and smallest scale. She possessed subjects who woul 
freight “ an argosie” with millions, combined with a sort of coste- 
monger merchants, who would journey far and near to make one:stive 
more. Tout pour la tripe et rien pour l’amour, became the Urimanl 
Thummin of this tribe. They disposed of their wares to all customers, 
friends and enemies, where there was a penny to make. They sold 
Louis XIV. the very powder with which he destroyed their tows; 
and a French author of that day, speaking of this rage for gold, 
lates a characteristic reply of a Dutchman to the Statdholder: “ S#y 
avait quelque es a faire avec l' Enfer,7 irais y, bruler mes voiles, 

said this worthy dealer and chapman. Jt requires all the glory d 
Erasmus, Huygens, and Boerhaave, to wipe out such a national taints 
this. In truth the mammon-loving spirit is now disclosing its fruits 

A protien are so intent on the object of gain as to intrust its intem 
and external defence to an army of Swiss and German mercenatits 
must soon sink in the scale of nations. Temple foresaw and 

that this would be the fate of Holland. The Dutch flag no i 
waves proudly in both hemispheres—Belgium is now severed from 
sway of King William, and never will his ships essay to burn an 
lish fleet in the chops of the Britishchannel. Even the literary gloryd 
the United Proyinces is gone by, and Leyden, once so famous, 18 n0¥ 
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deserted. Such is the nt. state of Holland, and it is not difficult to 
foresee that her sepelation and commerce will go on decreasing, till 
atlength her limited means will oblige her to have recourse to a si 

and less.expensive government than that of a king. Holland will, ere 
long, be ruled by a chief, bearing the more ancient. but not less 
ponourable title of Statdholder. : 

The annexation of Belgium to Holland, at the Congress of Vienna, 
was considered by most of the leading statesmen and political writers 
ofthat day (and among others by the Ex-Bishop of Malines, one of 
the most zealous, if not the ablest commentator on the proceedings of 
that body), as one of the wisest measures adopted by the Powers, and 
it certainly was the most feasible and expedient that could be then hit 
on. To British industry it was deemed an arrangement particu 
favoutable; and if it did not completely answer the end and object 
contemplated by the famous Barrier Treaty, the fault did not lie with 
the King of Holland, stilk less with the British Plenipotentiary, Lord 
Castlereagh. We do not mean here to write a history of the Belgian 
Revolt, or to palliate the conduet of the King of Holland ; all we mean 
to say is, that commercially speaking, the separation has not been so 
injurious to British interests as might at first sight appear. The im- 

into London from Belgium and Holland in 1830, amounted to 
1,168,0007., and from: Holland alone in 1831, to 843,000/. The 
from London to Belgium and Holland in 1830, amounted to 
1,512,000/., from London to Holland alone in 1831, to 1,220,0002. 
The duty paid on butter and cheese in London, imported from Holland 
in 193}, exeeeds 110,0000. ‘ 

From Newcastle and Sunderland, several hundred cargoes of 
coals have been “ese to Holland in 1831 ; while previous to the 
separation, heavy duties existed on English coals for the encou- 
ragement of the English coal-mines. How the separation may operate 
Politically, as regards not alone England, but the balance of power 
in Ewrope, is a question which can only be solved by the greatest 
ofall seers, Time ; and it will be solved in the first European war ; but 
at present we look on Belgiwm as an interesting experiment on the 
ad popular sovereignty, and we wish the attempt all success. 

admirers of cheap government, it is, no doubt, a pleasing sight 

to see a Cabinet Minister receiving only a salary of 8007. a-year. This 
must gladden the heart of Mr. Hume; but there are, nevertheless, 
two sides to this question, and we are by no means sure that it is not 
wiser to err rather on the side of liberality than parsimony. The result 
of this niggard system will, by-and-bye, tend to throw the Government 
of Belgium into the hands exclusively of wealthy men ; for even in the 
low’ Countries, a notoriously cheap kingdom—800/. a-year is not 
sufficient for a Cabinet Minister. Indeed this system is beginning 
ay to work ill, for the two ablest men that the Revolution of 

, has produced, have refused to enter into the Cabinet, alledg- 
ing that their means do not permit. them to do so. Messieurs 
Van de Weyer, and Le Hon, prefer remaining at London and Paris, 
where they have a salary treble that of a Cabinet Minister, rather than 
i ta the higher and more ill-paid office at home. The result is, that 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs was first given to General Goblet, who 
Tetained his Military pay and Staff appointment, and next to the Count 
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Felix de Merode, who is so rich, that he refused the paltry salary at. 
tached to the office The Belgians may compliment either of these 
gentlemen’on their patriotism, but it would be carrying servility tog 
far to compliment them on their ability or fitness for their station, 

Our Minister at Brussels is a veteran in the service, but age does not 
always bring in its train increase of wisdom. Sir Robert Adair is 
undoubtedly a man of parts, quickness, and some genius. The fact 
of his having repeated the Lord’s Prayer in solemn tone, before the 
Turkish Divan, when he had forgotten his cut and dry speech, on his 
reception by the Grand Signor, is a proof of this latter quality, for the 
device succeeded admirably, as they did not understand one word of 
it; but he is now nearly outworne, and he should give place to 4 
younger man. 

Those demi-heroes, demi-brigands, the Greeks, so well painted by 
Byron, as 

Callous, save to crime, 

Stain’d with each evil that pollutes 

Mankind, where least above the brutes, 

Without even savage virtue blest, 

Without one free or valiant breast, 
are still in too unsettled a state for a public writer to pronounce a 
opinion on their probable fate. The objections to the North-Westem 
frontier excluding a great portion of Acarnania and Etolia, still exist, 
rendering the kingdom insecure in a geographical position, and still 
more insecure perhaps, by the prevalence of Russian intrigues. It 
a curious feature in Russian state tactics, that at the very moment she 
was urging an Ultra-Monarchial interference in the case of Spain, she 
was openly exciting a Democratic revolt in Greece. The objectia 
both instances was the same, (regardless of the means) and that object 
was the advancement of Russian interests, and the ultimate increase 
of Russian territory, by the aid of present Muscovite protection. 

The Cabinet of Petersburgh, is still, by the aid of Colocotroni, and 
others, labouring hard at these purposes, counteracted openly by Count 
Armansperg, one of the ministers of the young King Otho, and Mr 
Dawkins, the British Resident; but when we reflect on the apathy of 
England and France—on the degradation and moral baseness of the 
Greeks themselves—on the weakness of the Regency—on the state of 
the Greek finances—and on that community of Religion which binds 
the Greek to the Muscovite, we can by no means regard the new king- 
dom as free from the external dangers, as it certainly is not free from 
internal faction and discord. The eye of England should — 
be fixed on the proceedings of Nicholas, as regards Greece, and 
arm should, if necessary, be uplifted in all its might. 

We cannot pursue this subject further in our present Number, as the 
opening of Parliament after the recess will now demand a large portion 
of our space ; but we will conclude our investigation by a reference t0 
Russia and Turkey in our next. 
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ABOLITION OF THE PILGRIM TAX AND PILGRIM 
HUNTERS IN INDIA. 





Most of our readers will remember the repeated occasions on which, 
both by the tongue and the pen, we have endeavoured to draw public 
attention towards, and arouse public indignation against, the horrid 
and criminal participation of the India Company in the wages of sin 
and the fruits of unrighteousness, by polluting themselves with the 
guilty profit of gains from Idolatry. Our statements were at first dis- 
believed. Few persons would credit any thing so monstrous as that a 
Christian Government should ever give its open sanction to idol-wor- 
ship and human sacrifices. But when we added that they not only 
sanctioned but encouraged it—and that for the sake of its unhallowed 
gain—we were condemned as calumniators, and every species of vitu- 
peration was heaped upon us, for reviling, through vindictive motives 
alone, so respectable a body of persons as those composing the East 
India Company! We disregarded all these marks of incredulity and 
scorn ; and b being convinced of the truth and justice of our statements, 
we went on repeating them till nearly a million of persons had heard 
them not merely uttered, but proved, by evidence the most undeniable. 
At length the incredulity lessened—the imputation of vindictive motives 
faded away—the religious portion of the community, awakened to the 
et of this national sin, roused themselves to action—meetings 
were held—resolutions were passed—petitions were presented—candi- 
dates were questioned—representatives were pledged—and a powerful 
pre Bae raised up in all parts of the kingdom, to assault the great 

itadel of Idolatry, and to determine on razing it to the ground. 

The actual state of the case was this :—The India Company, finding 
that the immense numerical majority of their conquered subjects in 
India could only be kept in peaceable subjection to their rulers by 
being allowed the freest exercise of their religious opinions, however 
monstrous, and the fullest practice of their rites and ceremonies, 
however cruel and murderous—as many of them were—allowed the 
natives of India the most undisturbed possession of all their religious 
observances of every kind and description. From this, however, they 
passed into a support of many of their religious establishments—by 
paying the priests—repairing the temples—making grants or endow- 
ments, and retaining musicians, dancing girls, and others, for the mau- 
soleums of the Mohammedans, and as of the Hindoos; in 

ating for the regulation of fasts and festivals, pains and penalties, 
among the Pagans; and deriving large profits on the taxes imposed, 
and fees exacted, for the performance of religious rites. This became 
at length so considerable a source of revenue, that the Company at 
took the administration of the great Indian temple of Jugger- 
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naut into their hands; and made it so entirely a matter of gain thy 
the Governor-General, in one of his dispatches, actually offers his egy, 
gratulations to the English superintendant of the temple on the grey 
increase of revenue received at it during the preceding year; ¢ 
that increase could have arisen from no other cause than the corns, 
ponding increase in the number of pilgrims who had engaged in th 
worship of the great idol, from which alone this revenue was. derived, 
Not satisfied, however, with the ordinary flow of this stream of guilty 
gain into their polluted coffers, the Supreme Council at Calcutta 
ercised their ingenuity to see whether they could not still further | 
crease their profits from this source: and as this could only be don 
by increasing the amount of the fees to be paid by the pilgrims, opty 
augment their members; they did both. The amount of tax per heal 
to be paid by those who entered the temple, for the privilege of worshi 
ing the idol Juggernaut, was increased by the British Government 
The idol itself was newly decked out in scarlet broad cloth, brought from 
the East India Company’s own warehouses ; his car was newly gildal 
and decorated at their charge; and then a body of men were organized, 
and trained, and instructed in all the arts of deception, for the pur 
pose of going forth as missionaries, to preach the great addition) 
glory of Juggernaut, now that he had been taken under the Com 
protection, fed by the Company’s supply of his table, clothed in 
Company’s scarlet robes; and the mummers, and the dancing girls, the 
priests, and the courtezans of the unhallowed orgies of this polluted 
idol, paid by an English gentleman, appointed by the Company t 
watch over the welfare of the whole ! ese missionaries, with ths 
sanction and authority, went forth over the country, forming 4 
body far more numerous than all the Christian missionaries thro 

the East, and in order to stimulate them to the greatest exertions in 
their nefarious pursuit, the Company’s superintendant was ordered ts 
pay them bya commission on their success, or a certain sum pe 
head for every pilgrim they could bring to the shrine. With so power 
ful a motive for their zeal, their exertions were both great and sur 
cessful. They brought in tens of thousands, who, but for their # 
duction and allurement, would never have thought of coming from 
such distances to worship Juggernaut; and when the poor wretches 
were thus deluded to ruin, they were generally stripped of all 
possessed, by the various fees and exactions levied by the Co 
authority, and received by the Company's superintendant, for 

ping their wooden God under English license and permission ; when n0t 
having wherewithal to sustain themselves on their homeward way, they 
left their dying and emaciated bodies on the plain around the 

to be devoured by the beasts of the field, and consumed by the birds 
of the air; so that Dr. Claudius Buchanan says, in his Christian 
Researches in India, that the approach to Juggernaut might be knowt 
in every direction for fifty miles before you come to the temple itsd, 
by the bleached bones of the unhappy victims that strew the plain @ 
every side, 

This was the actual state of things when we returned from India ten 
years ago. We did our utmost to expose it, in the pages of the OnrentAl 
Herracop, for six successive years, in lectures, delivered in all 
the kingdom, in England, Scotland, and Ireland, to nearly ami of 
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personsin the aggregate; as well asin the First Series of the Partra- 
wewrany Review; and last of alf in our place in the House of Com- 
during the discussions of the last session on the passing of the 
Bill. To all these efforts, the constant. answer was, that it 
be dangerous to make any alteration in the existing relations 
between the rulers and the ruled in India; that it would endanger 
our empire, that a revolution of blood would follow, and that no man 
the end. Our rejoinder always was, ‘‘ Be just, and 
fear not,” and if partial evil should arise in effecting the change, it 
will be overruled to ultimate good. Still, however, the Indian au- 
thorities remained apparently as obdurate and impenetrable as ada- 
mant. All this while, however, the constant drop was perforating its 
way through their flinty hearts, and inflexible resolutions; and at 
which but a year ago was declared to be so dangerous, 
so headlong, so impracticable, is at length proclaimed, and on the eve 
of taking place ! 
‘ Ietus hasten to relieve the impatience of our readers, by laying 
before them the following extracts from an Official Dispatch recentl 
sent out to India by the Directors of the Company, for a copy of whic 
we are indebted to a zealous friend of the Natives, the Rev. Mr. P 
whose admirable Work, ‘‘ India’s Cries to British Humanity,” ought 
to be in every Christian’s hand. The extracts from the dispatch 
alluded to are as follows : 


Arrangements which implicate the Government, whether in a greater or less 
degree, in the immediate ministrations of the local superstitions of the Natives, 
might well be objected to, in point of principle, even without reference to their 
actual or probable consequences ; but, that they also tend to consequences of an 
injurious kind is evident, inasmuch as they exhibit the British power in such inti- 
mate connexion with the pe 4 and debasing —— in question, as 
almost necessarily to inspire the people with a belief, either, that we admit the 
divine origin of those superstitions, or, at least, that we ascribe to them. some 
peculiar and venerable authority. 

We conceive that the system of raising a revenue, or at least a surplus revenue, 
by means of a Pilgrim Tax, must in any way lead to the promotion and encou« 
ragement of the superstition out of which the Tax is derived. It gives the 

an immediate interest in the progress and extension of sueh super- 
stitions. It furnishes both to the Government and to such of its functionaries as 
ae concerned in levying the Tax, (supposing them to sympathize with their 
pr sap @ perpetual inducement to increase the income of the Temple, and 
to attract to the spot as numerous a concourse of Pilgrims as possible, 

We conceive that the principles of toleration do not require. that we should 
promote the growth and popularity of superstitions, the prevalence of which every 
tational and religious mind must lament, and we are, therefore, of opinion, that 
any system which connects the pecuniary interests of the state with such super- 
slitions, is for that reason objectionable and ought to terminate. 

There can be no little doubt that the exertions of the Pilgrim Hunters and 
their employers are incited and quickened by the assurance, which the known 
good faith ‘and exactness of the British Government hold out to them, that 
their fees will be levied and paid with scrupulous punetuality.. Thus the credit 
and authority of the Government are perverted to the support of a manifest and 
abuse. On the whole, we think that the Pilgrim Tax should be ex» 
ished altogether, leaving it to the Priests to admit votaries on whatever tenms 


‘Stating to you our distinct opinion respecting the abolition, not. only of the 


£8 


vii 


Pilgrim Tax, but of the practices connected with it, or bearing a similar con- 
struction, we are rather Kolding up a standard to which you are ultimately to 
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conform your policy, than prescribing a rule which you are instantly and without 
respect of aaa to ae into accomplishment. We are sensible that thi 
is one of those subjects, respecting which it is ore difficult to give, from 
this country, more than general instructions. to the details of any measuy 
regarding it—the time, the degree, the manner, the gradation, the pi ons 
these must in an especial sense rest with the local Government. To you, them 
fore, they must be consigned, and we so consign them, in perfect reliance on the 
experience, liberty, and judgment of our Governor-General in Council. By 
while we commit without hesitation into your hands the details of execution, gy 
feel it at the same time our duty to communicate to you our general views and 
intentions. Finally, it may be convenient to recapitulate in a brief series the 
formal conclusions resulting from the preceding discussion. They are the 
following : 

1. That the interference of British Functionaries in the interior management of 
Native Temples, in the customs, habits, and religious proceedings of their Priesty 
and Attendants, in the arrangement of their ceremonies, rites, and festivals, and 
generally in the condition of their interior economy, shall cease. 

2. That the Pilgrim Tax shall be every where abolished. 

3. That fines and offerings shall no er be considered as sources of revenue 
by the British Government, and they shall consequently no longer be collected, 
or received by the servants of the East India Company. 

4. That no servant of the East India Company shall be engaged in the col. 
lection, management, or custody of monies, in the nature of fines or offerings, in 
whatever manner obtained, or whether furnished in cash or in kind. 

5. That no servant of the East India Company shall hereafter derive any emo- 
lument resulting from the above-mentioned or any similar sources, 

6. That in all measures relating to their Temples, their worship, their festivals, 
their religious practices, their ceremonial observances, our Native subjects be let 
entirely to themselves. 

7. That in every case in which it has been found necessary to form and keep 
up a Police force, specially with a view to the peace and security of the Pilgrims 
or the Worshippers, such Police shall hereafter be maintained and made avail 
able out of the general revenues of the country. 

Much caution and many gradations may be necessary in acting on the conclu. 
sions at which we have arrived ; among other concomitant measures, such 
nations should be given to the Natives as shall satisfy them, that so far 
abandoning the principles of a just toleration, the British Government is resolved 
to apply them with more scrupulous accuracy than ever, and that, this proceeding 
is in truth, no more than a recurrence to that state of neutrality from which w 
ought never lo have departed. Nor in enjoining only a gradual approach to the 
desired end, do we exclude from our view the possible expediency of commencing 
with some one of the great superstitious establishments, and of extending the 
improvement to the rest, only in the complete success of the first experiment 
All this process, however, we leave to be regulated by the judgment and expe 
rience of our Governor-General in Council, who, we are persuaded, will carry out 
views into effect with all prudent and practicable expedition. 

Signed by J. G. Ravenshaw, Esq., Chairman, and thirteen other membersof 
the Hon. Court of Directors. 


The very instrument of revocation or abolition, which this may be 
considered, will show what the practices were which are now 0 
to be destroyed. Thank Heaven! we have now lived to see the accom 
neva of nearly all the great objects for which we contended in 
ndia fifteen years ago; and for advocating which we were banished 
without trial from that country to plead the cause of India in this. 


We have seen the Trading Monopoly with China destroyed-—the Set- 
tlement or Colonization of India legally authorized—the Liberty of 
the Indian Press established—the Burning of Widows abolished—and 
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the upholding of Idolatry discountenanced ; for all of which we have 
been contending against a host for nearly twenty years. 

Who would not persevere then, in a en cause—however per- 
secuted, however calumniated, however plundered, however beggared 
for his pains ? With what gift could Fortune crown any man more 
valuable, than to live to witness the accomplishment of all his public 
yiews? What pleasure could even a monarch bestow more sweet than 
that of looking back over a pr tong of years spent in struggling to 

ish the object now within his gras ? What acquisitions of 
external wealth, or temporal power, coul afford such unalloyed delight, 
as the proud consciousness that amidst every difficulty by which he 
was beset—through every temptation by which he was surrounded— 
he calmly marched onward with the firm and steady step of virtuous 
resolution—turning neither to the right nor to the left—despising evil 
nor courting even good; but clad in the armour of simple 
truth, and having justice only for his shield, forcing his way vic- 
i through every obstacle, and before sinking to an honourable 
grave, having the garland of bloodless and guiltless victory wreathed 
around his brows ! 








BeneriT or Fore1cN COMMERCE. 

Ir is often said that foreign commerce is beneficial, because it gives employ- 
ment; but that is mistaking the means for the end—the painful process which it 
is necessary to go through, in order to realize a good, for the good itself, Itis an 
imported produce that is wanted, and not the necessity for labouring, and the less 
labour or employment that we have in getting that produce, the better. If double 
the quantity could be obtained in return for the same amount of British labour 
that is now employed in obtaining it, there can be no doubt that it would be 
better for the British labourers ; it would be, in fact, in common language, to 
= the imports for half price — Hopkins’ Great Britain for the Last Forty 

ears. 





Waces anv ComMBINATIONs. 

Custom is a second nature, and things not originally necessary to healthful ex- 
istence become so from habit. Though the Irish peasantry, living upon potatoes 
and butter-milk, are not subjected to greater mortality than their neighbours, yet 
were the labouring classes in England, brought up upon the more substantial diet 
of bread and cheese, and butchers’ meat, reduced to the less nutritious food which 
use has rendered not unhealthful in Ireland, debility and disease would rapidly 
thin their ranks, A higher rate of mortality among the labouring classes would 
p soa follow the establishment of a combination for reducing wages. Where 
there were numerous families they would be thinned by death; the delicate and 
infirm would sink prematurely to the grave; and while more died, fewer would 

. The cautious and the prudent, and those who were attached to the 
former superior scale of comfort, would abstain from marriage, and from en- 
cumbering themselves with families ; and thus, by rendering deaths more numer- 
ous and births less frequent, an effectual combination for the reduction of wages, 
however brief its existence, would, for a whole generation, reduce the supply of 

in relation to the demand. Nothing could now prevent the recoil of 
+p An effective combination for the reduction of wages would bear within 
at principle of almost immediate self-destruction ; and, after a brief existence, 
would leave wages at a higher level than that from which they had fallen. For, 
the instant the combination should be broken up, increased capital accumulated 


at home, or imported from abroad, would be employed in cultivating the land 
which had been abandoned, and in supplying the renewed consumption of the 
necessaries of life—Colonel Torrens. 
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MEETING OF BOTH HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT 
AFTER THE EASTER RECESS. 
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On Monday the two Houses of Parliament resumed the conned 
their public proceedings after the Easter Recess, and both eq 
tolerably well attended. e. 

In the Lords the business did not occupy much time. The 
and Irish Judgements Bill, and the- Equitable Apportionments Bil 
both went through Committee. Lord Rosslyn, on behalf of Lord Ellen. 
borough, who was absent, postponed the motion, of which notice had 
been given, as to certain claims on the King of Oude, until Friday the 
2d of May. The Lord Chancellor moved for some returns relatives 
the balances of money connected with Chancery suits in Ireland, de 
posited in the Bank of that ae, and gave notice of his intention» 
move some amendments in the Bill for holding Sessions in the Metn. 
polis, which had been suggested by some of the Judges. 

In the House of Commons it was expected by many that the Debit 
on the Cambridge Petition for the admission of Dissenters would hae 
been resumed—as it will be remembered, that this debate, t ‘it 
occupied three entire morning sittings, was adjourned over the 
days ; but it was now simply moved that the Petition should lie 
the table, where it was placed without comment, and without opposition, 

A private bill, for the paving of St. Pancras, was made the subjedt 
of a short discussion—but was thrown out on the second reading—te 
numbers on the division being—For the second reading, 29 ; Against 
it, 35. 

Several petitions were then presented—which occupied the How 
till three o’clock, when the Speaker left the chair. 

At five the House resumed as usual :—and in the early part of te 
evening, Lord Althorp stated that it was his intention to bring forward 
his resolution respecting Tithes, on the following evening (Tuesday, 
and the question of the Amendment of the Poor Laws, on Thursday. 

A motion for the production of the record of the conviction of the 
agricultural labourers at Dorchester, made by Mr. O'Connell, was a 
sented to; and that gentleman intimated his intention of bringing for 
ward a distinct motion on the case of these unhappy and oppressed i+ 
dividuals, on Friday. 

The remainder of the evening was occupied with the Miscellaneous 
Estimates, which elicited many remarks from various Members, but 
to no formal opposition ending in divisions—so that all the votes wer 
agreed to. It would be difficult, if not impossible, to give an abstract 
of the proceedings, every vote being so different from each other ; but 
we present as brief a report of the whole as is compatible with cleat 
ness and intelligibility ; our object being, in every case, to put ouf 


readers in the fullest possession of the most ag features of 


Parliamentary proceedings in the shortest practicable space. 
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’ MISCELLANEOUS ESTIMATES. 


Race said, that when in former it was his to introduce 
piotineous estimates to the notice of the house, he had torarably abeined 
from any preliminary remarks, because he thought that the effect of such discus- 
sions was generally to produce confusion, and that the best i 
ing whatever explanations might be required was to be found when each sepa- 
mate vote came before the committee. He was not now going to depart materially 
tannintene paction, but See ee one or two facts connected with those 
estimates which es See and therefore he 
should briefly call its attention to them. Under the head of “ Miscellaneous Esti- 
ee < epeinn to Sa 
janeous Services, Civil Contingencies, Extraordimaries, and Commis- 
gaat. He wished to state the result of the reductions effected durimg the four 

it had been his duty to these estimates. In the present, as 
compared with the past year, the saving im those estimates amounted to 234,000/.; 
as compared with 1832, it was 726,000/.; and in reference to 1831, it was 

(Hear, hear.) He trusted this statement would prove satisfactory. 
GES Pidtercam hod bows mule to Sask San cout t or i 

as possible, considering that they might be matter of estimate. 
Duting the last two years there was no vote for army extraordinaries. The com- 
mittee would bear in mind that a saving of 1,322,000/. had been effected on a ° 

,346,000/., a reduction of more than one-third of the whole. 

Hear, hear.) The first vote he should propose was a vote that he would take 
outof theordinary course, it being one that related to individuals who had a strong 
claim on the attention of the house—he referred to the vote for the expenses of re- 
vising barristers under the Reform Bill. Those gentlemen had rendered the ser= 
viees required by the act but had not yet been paid their allowances and ex- 
penses. The item in question was No. 14, and it exhibited a reduction of 8000/., 
as with last year’s estimate; the expense being then 30,500/., instead 
of which it now amounted to 22,500/. only. 
The vote of 22,500/. for allowances and expenses of the barristers employed 
in sevising list of voters, &c., under the act 2 William IV.,c. 45, was then agreed 
to. 


443 


Mr.$. Rice said that the next vote he should propose was for the cost of two 
pictures for the use of the nation. The question of a national gallery 
was one that had been sought after and urged by the house rather than by the 
Goverment. He never recollected a feeling so strongly expressed upon all sides 
as that which prevailed in favour of a national gallery. (Hear.) It came recom- 
mended by all parties, and received the of en most u for 
economy, and such being the case, Government had adopted the idea. “Daring 
the present year two of the finest Corregios in Europe came within reach of pur- 
chase, and Soveratment thought this an opportunity that ought not to be missed. 
The house might wish to know what steps had been taken by the Government in 
order toascertain the value of those pictures; and he was happy, therefore, to 
have it in his power to state that we were purchasing them at a most reasonable 
rate, One single fact, indeed, which he would mention would, he had no doubt, 
be sufficient 10 satisfy the house that such was the case. They had distinct evi« 
dence to that effect before them on the part of the best judges who had i 
—— and they had also distinct evidence before them that a private in- 

had several years ago, as mere matter of trade and speculation, offered 

the sum of 10,000 guineas for the same pictures. The value of those pictures, 
to the opinion of the best judges, was 12,000 guineas, and the Govern- 

ment had been to purchase them for the country for 500 guineas under that 
sum. He would mention the names of the best qualified judges, who had been 
telected to value those pictures, as authority for what he now stated, were it not 
that he was afraid a vote of this kind often produced a debate in that house that 
Was net of a generally useful character. The house having already voted the 
fection of a national gallery, he trusted that it would give its cordial assent to 
‘vote of this description for the purchase of two such noble pictures for 


RE 


the 


pany. The hon. gentleman concluded by moving that the sum of 11,5 
ay “r the purchase of pictures for the National G » for 
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Mr. Warzurton said that he had no intention to oppose this vote; 
contrary, he entirely agreed in the opinion expressed by his hon. friend, that 
ictures should be purchased for the National Gallery they should be 
ike the two pictures in this instance, had obtained a high and well-k 
racter throughout Europe. This vote, he must say, met with his cordial ¢ 
rence. (Hear, hear.) He would take that opportunity to express a wish 4 
some information should be laid before the house with regard to the arrangemey, 
that were to be made with the Royal Academy, as respected the terms on whic 
certain portion of the new building was to be appropriated for their use. §% 
from the building now in progress being too extensive for the — of a nation, 
gallery, he thought that from the large donations that might time to time) 
made to the National Gallery, the space already appropriated for it would sq 
become too small, and that all the ground would be required for it alone, 
feared, in fact, that under such circumstances, though the building would) 
amply sufficient for a national gallery of pictures of the ancient masters, it woul 
not be sufficient for a gallery for the Royal Academy. He wished therefory 
know what terms had been made with the Royal Academy, and whether it wash 
be understood that the space which was to be given to the Royal Academy int 
National Gallery would _aaprscig = by them, if it should be hereafter wanted fy 
the purposes of the National Gallery itself. He thought that the Governma 
should retain in its hands the power of taking possession of that space of grou 
hereafter, if it should be wanted for the National Gallery. 

Mr. S. Rice was glad that such a question had been put, and he certainly hal 
every reason to join in the anticipation of his hon. friend, that from the accum 
lated donations of pictures the National Gallery would, at some future period, 
totally occupied by them. If any argument were required in support of this vot, 
he would mention a fact in illustration of the statement just made by hishm 
friend—namely, that since the first purchase of pictures by the State, there had 
been given by private individuals to the State pictures to the value of 67,000. 
Now, if any gentleman felt a doubt as to the propriety of the present vote; hé my 
sure that such a fact would at once remove it, satisfactorily demonstrating, asi 
did, that Parliament in passing such a vote as the present merely aided t 

ublic, and afforded an incentive to private benefactions to the public treasin. 
Kris hon. friend had asked, what arrangement had been made with the Royal Aw 
demy, in respect to the rooms that were to be appropriated for them in the 
tional Gallery? The arrangement which had been made was, he believed, sia 
as his hon. friend would approve of—namely, that the Royal Academy shoill 
only take from the public the use of the rooms, the property in them still remap 
ing in the public, and that if hereafter the public expediency or necessity 
require the resumption of those rooms for the public use, there was nothing int 
arrangement to prevent it. It was under these circumstances that the temponl} 
use of the rooms was given to the Royal Academy, and so far from that beiga 
inconvenience, he thought it would be a great advantage to the building to& 
thus at once filled with the national pictures on the one side, and the pictured 
the Royal Academy on the other. e arrangement in question, he repeated, Ws 
made on the full understanding that the building was to be to all intents al 
Egeponee for the use of the National Gallery, whenever it should require the whi 
of it. 

Sir R. Per wished, on this occasion, to put in a word for the Royal Academy: 
He did not dispute the right of the Government to deprive the Royal Academy d 
the apartments which they held at present in Somerset House, but he contend 
that if they did so they were justly bound to furnish them with an oui 
He contended that in such a case the public was bound to provide t 
Academy with some other place of exhibition. (Hear, hear.) If the Roy 
Academy should be deprived of the apartments which they at present 
in Somerset House, so valuable to them for the exhibition of their pictures, ail 
if, as he believed such would be the case, from the increased number of donatioas 
the National Gallery should in time become altogether a collection of pictures) 
the ancient masters, the Royal Academy would, in his opinion, be entitled 
another place for the exhibition of their pictures. He did not think that the hoe 
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san, in the observations he had made. had done justice to the claim which 
Royal Academy would, under such circumstances, have upon the public. 
With regard to the present vote, he begged to say that it met with his cordial 
concurrence, and he was sure that it would be hailed by the public at large with 
the greatest satisfaction. The acquisition of such pictures for the National Gal- 
Jery was indeed a public benefit, and he could from his own knowledge state that 
ey had been ured upon the most advantageous terms. He knew that 


"40,500 guineas had been offered for them some years since, and that even a still 


sum had been afterwards offered for them, which he might not mention, 
terehich no doubt the noble lord opposite recollected. An excellent bargain 
ad heen made for the public in the purchase of those two pictures, being, as he 
tin they were, two of the finest works of art in the world. He did not 
believe that were twenty pictures in the world finer than those two, and he 
was therefore sure that it would be acknowledged on all hands that the securing 
them for the Natiopal bc unage A was a public benefit. The Government had not 
iven more than their value for them—all the most experienced picture-dealers 
and artists acknowledged that the bargain was a most advantageous one for the 
ic, and the fact was, that if the Government had not purchased them, a 
month would not have elapsed until these pictures had been sent out of the 
country. Again he repeated that he cordially concurred in the vote, and he was 
certain it was one that the liberal spirit of the house would at once assent 
to. (Hear.) 

Mr. Ewart said that with respect to the claim which the Royal Academy had 
to the apartments which they at present occupied in Somerset House, he supposed 
it Was based on the consideration that the Academy had for its object the encou- 
ragement of art, and the promotion and improvement of the public taste. He 
had intended to give notice of his intention to bring before the house the state of 
the Royal Academy, and he could not let this opportunity pass without observing, 
that if the Royal Academy were to have those rooms in the National Gallery for 
their use, something like a condition should be laid down with respect to the 
hanging of the pictures. He did not consider it advantageous to the public or to 
the arts that the principal places for pictures in the Royal Academy should 
always be occupied by portraits, while the historical pictures were displaced from 
that position to which they were entitled. The by-laws of the Royal Academy 
on that point ought to be revised. He entirely concurred with his hon. friend 
the member for Bridport in supporting the present vote. 

Sir M. W. Ripvey said that he could not allow the observations which had 
fallen from the hon. member who had just sat down to pass without offering some 
contradiction to them. That hon. member was entirely misinformed as to the 
mode in which the pictures in the Royal Academy were hung. The parties 
themselves had no choice in the place selected—that was regulated by a committee 
consisting of the best judges, appointed for the purpose, and which was called 
“the hanging committee.” (A laugh.) He did not believe that any thing could 
be more aes than the conduct of that committee in selecting places for the 
Pictures to hung. There was a certain number of Royal Academicians, who 
were without exception the first men in their profession in the country. When- 
ever a vacancy occurred in that number, it was filled up by the selection of some 
first-rate artist. The rule as to the first place in hanging pictures had not been 
made with reference to portraits in particular. The rule was, that the best 
gear should be hung at the “ horizontal line.” Now it happenéd, perhaps to 

¢ misfortune of the country, that greater encouragement was given to portrait 
ere than to historical painting, and the consequence was that there was @ 

Proportion of portraits than of any other pictures at the exhibitions. The 

best pictures were generally placed in the best situations, and if complaints had 
Sometimes made that such was not the case, and that pictures were not 

in the best light, it would be found on inquiry that it was not owing to 
jality on the part of the committee, but to unavoidable circumstances. 
pe to say that he cordially concurred in this vote. In confirmation of 
had fallen from the right hon. baronet (the hon. member for Tamworth), he 
could state, that if those pictures had not been purchased by Government, they 
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would have gone to the King of Bavaria, who would have given several thotsand 
pounds more for them. He was sure the country would not grudge the price 
that had been given for them. 

Mr. Kurnven complained that they had had no notice of this vote. Tp 
thought this was an extravagant price, especially as the price of paintings had 
materially fallen in Europe. This was no time, with the poor in many districg 
of the country reduced to the greatest distress, for such a lavish expenditure for 
the purchase of two pictures. 

Mr. S. Rice said that as to the complaint of the hon. member that due notice 
of this vote had not been given, he had only to state that it had been like all the 
other votes for some time lying on the table of the house. As to the contrast which 
the hon. member had made between the poverty of certain classes in this country 
and the present vote, he (Mr. Rice) had to remark, that no classes were mor 
interested in every measure taken to improve the intellect or the taste of the com. 
munity than the mechanical classes in this country. (Hear, hear.) The sameob. 
jection that had been taken by the hon. member to this vote might have been 
made to the purchase of Sir W. Hamilton’s antique vases, and yet it was now 
known that the manufactures of this country received a greater impulse from the 
imitation of the treasures of antiquity, thus placed within reach of the public, 
than they had ever received from any other source. (Hear, hear.) With 

~ to what had fallen from the right hon. baronet as to the Royal Academy, m 
begged to say that it did not follow that if the Royal Academy should be obli 
to give up the rooms appropriated for their use in the National Gallery, 
would be left without any place for the exhibition of their pictures. The first 
design of the building was for a national gallery; and if occasion chould arise 
for the use of the rooms that were to be given to the Royal Academy for the pur 
poses of the National Gallery, he trusted that the Royal Academy would be ae 
commodated with some proper place of exhibition elsewhere. 

Mr. Roesuck said that this was just one of those cases in which money was 
really laid out for the public advantage. It was his opinion that no class in the 
country derived more exquisite pleasure from the exhibition of works of art than 
the poorer classes did, and he was sure that this vote would give universal satis- 
faction. 

Mr. Ewart differed from the hon. member for Dublin (Mr. Ruthven) with re 
spect to this vote. It was one, he was sure, that would meet with the genenl 
approval of the people. There was nothing more wanting in this country thane 
national gallery for the cultivation of design. He could not agree with the hon, 
baronet opposite as to the impartiality of the “ hanging committee” of the Royal 
Academy. He would again repeat, that they gave the best places to their ow 
pictures. He thought that it would be desirable to have a copy of the by-lawsof 
the Royal Academy laid before the house, and it was his intention to move for 
such copy, if there should be no objection to its production. 

Mr. Rogevckx trusted that when the National Gallery was opened, it and other 
such like public institutions would be put under such regulations as not toe 
clude persons from admission to them because they were in the dress of artisans 

He knew that such a regulation existed in several public institutions at bese 
He trusted that it would be done away with, and that the public would beadmitted, 
as they had a right to be, indiscriminately, to institutions supported by the publi¢ 
money. 

Sir M. W, Riviey said he could bear testimony that such a regulation as that 
just alluded to did not prevail in all public institutions. He happened last yeat 
to be looking at the pictures in Pall-mall, when two sailors, in their sailor's dress, 
came in to view them; on looking at a sea view, with a vessel sailing, one of 
them expressed his admiration of the picture in rather an emphatic manner, 
exploying a word which perhaps he (Sir M. W. Ridley) should not repeat in that 
house—* D—n it,” he exclaimed to his comrade, “d—n it, Jack, see how 
she sails.” (A laugh.) 

Mr. O’ConNneELL suggested that a couple of hours should be set apart im the 
afierncon of Sundays for admitting the people to institutions of this deseriptior 
Hear.)—The vote was then agreed to. 
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‘The next vote was for the sum of 42,7211. for the repair of public buildings, 
for furniture, &c. ; for various public departments ; for certain charges of watching, 
ighting, &¢.; and also for the maintenance and repair of Royal Palaces and works 
ia he Royal Gardens, heretofore charged on the civil list. 

. Mr. Warsurron regretted there was no estimate fora new House of Com- 
mons in this vote. (Hear.)—Agreed to. 

The next vote, 10,0007. for works and repairs at Kingstown harbour, was agreed 
to without ition, as were also 3742/. to complete the works at Donaghadee 
harbour, and 39227. for the improvement of the Holyhead and Liverpool roads, 
and Holyhead and Howth harbours. 

The next vote was 8000/. to defray the charge of the new buildings in the 
British Museum. 

Mr. Rozsuck wished to know whether any calculation had been made as to 
the amount that would be required for the completion of those buildings. 

Mr. Rice said that the hon. member would find in the estimate a statement of 
the original estimate of what would be required, of the amount that had been 

and of what was still wanted to complete the whole. The original es- 
timate was 303,000/. Towards that there had been already granted 240,4001. ; 
and there only remained 67,033¢. to be voted to complete the whole; of that sum, 
it was proposed to vote 8000!. this year. The hon. member would see that there 
were in this estimate some expenses not connected with the buildings, such as 
the expenses incurred during the last year for cases to contain the Egyptian an- 
jquities, fossil remains, &c., and for removing the Egyptian and other antiquities 
into the gallery recently completed fur them. From their experience of Sir Robert 
Smirke in the erection of other public buildings, they might safely calculate 
upon. it that the expense of these new buildings would be within the original 
estimate. 

Inanswer to a question from Sir R. Incuts, 

Mr. Rice said that the sum now asked for, in addition to a balance that was 
remaining over from the last year, would, according to Sir Robert Smirke, afford 
abundant means for carrying on the buildings during the current year. He could 
state, he believed, that the architect and the trustees were perfectly satisfied with 
the amount now proposed to be voted. 

' Sir'$. Waatzey regretted, on the part of the public, that the holidays during 
which the Museum was shut so frequently occurred. Measures should be taken 
toremedy such an evil. 

Mr. Warsurton would also call the attention of the hon. gentleman to the 
fact that the reading-room of the Museum was closed in the evening. Now, a 
great many individuals were employed the whole of the morning, and the only 
opportunity they had for reading was in the evening, when the Reading-room of 
the Museum was closed against them. If the object was, as was stated, to pre- 
vent the chance of the books being burnt, why not erect a separate room, de- 
tached from the main building, and rendered fire-proof, where those persons who 
were employed in business during the morning might have an opportunity of 
reading in the evening? Why, he would ask, should the Museum be closed for 
certain period in the long vacation! A worse period for closing it could not 
be » as it happened that it was just the time when foreigners and other 
persons, who wished to consult rare books, were in the habit of visiting this 
country, As the Treasury held the purse-strings, it had only to issue its directions 
tothe managers of the Museum, and any alteration that it might suggest would 
beatonce carried into effect. 

; Mr. S. Rice said that this question had been discussed before on former occa- 
sions, and the effect had been the securing to the public a greater facility of access 

to the Museum, of which the public had taken every advantage. It would be 

seen by any person who visited the Museum that such was the case. Indeed, by 

inspecting the returns that had been laid before the house, it would be found that 

a extraordinary number of persons visited the Museum for their gratification and 

amusement in the course of the year. He would say that even the number that 

Visited it in a single day was extraordinarily great. As to the hon. member's sug- 
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gestion for opening the reading-room in the evening, he was of opinion that it wag 
one that ought not without a great deal of consideration to be adopted. He wag 
sure that the trustees were anxious to afford every reasonable extent of access to 
the public. He agreed with his hon. friend that the long vacation was of all 
others the most inconvenient time for closing the Museum. The matter was one 
that no doubt would meet with the attention of the trustees. The trustees wer 
most anxious for the fullest inquiry into the rules and regulations of the institu. 
tion. He had seen a notice early in the session for a committee of inquiry on the 
subject. He would say, that such a proposition would meet with no opposition 
from the trustees, for they had no object, and the officers of the institution should 
have no object, but to make it as useful as possible to the public at large. 

After a few words from Mr. Roesuck in favour of having the reading-room 
opened in the evening, the vote was agreed to. 
¢ The next vote was 37,000/., on account of the works and alterations at Windsor 

astle. ? 

Mr. James was understood to ask when would this expenditure cease? 

Mr. S. Rice replied that this sum completed the estimate, which had been 
already approved of by the house. 

The next vote was for 13,000/., on account of the expense of erecting a national 
gallery. 

Mr Ewart said he would take that opportunity to offer a few observations 
on that subject. It behoved them, in erecting a national gallery, to fill it with 
works of ancient art, also with works of modern art, to give every facility to the 
people to see the specimens of both, and to afford every possible encouragement 
to the artists of the country. Portraits should be removed from that “ bad emi- 
nence” which they at present occupied, and from a position which was “— 
to the higher regions of the art—to historical and landscape paintings. 
and other efforts of the art had been unjustly thrown into the shade by the great 
monopoly of portraits, principally produced, he would maintain, by the monopoly 
enjoyed by the Royal Academy, who by exhibiting a certain number of pi 
and by placing portraits executed by themselves in the best light and the most 
advantageous position, had secured a pre-eminence for them. They should take 
care to remedy that evil in the National Gallery. The number of portraits that were 
exhibited, and in the best places too, at our annual exhibitions in this country, 
had, as might be expected, excited the astonishment and the derision of foreigners. 
He had seen in a late German publication an amusing comparison of the number 
of portraits that were to be found at the exhibitions in London, with the number 
to be seen in the exhibitions in the different towns in Germany. The fact was, 
that in our exhibitions paintings that required mind—that were the offspring of 
poetical feeling and elevated fancy, had to give place to the exaggerated portraits 
of some noble marchioness, or of 

“ Lord Mountcoffee-house, the Irish peer, 
Who killed himself for love (with wine) last year.” 

The two great objects which they should have in view in the erection ofa 
national gallery should be to promote the interests of the arts, and to im 
public taste. Different apartments should be appropriated to historical paintings, 
to landscape paintings, to portraits, and to sculptures. The sculptures should 
not be huddled together without taste or arrangement, as they were at present im 
the Royal Academy, where you might see a bust placed beside an historical group, 
and the deformed countenance of some modern unknown put in juxtaposition 
with Mars or Apollo. Every person at present on going to the Royal Academy 
exhibition had to pay 1s. He thought that payment of 1s. for admission 
be abolished. One of the best modes of nets a taste for the arts would be 


to open the exhibition of modern paintings gratuitously to the public. 

Sir R. Incxis observed that there was this distinction between the exhibition 
of the Royal Academy and that of the National Gallery, that in the former case 
the pictures belonged to private individuals, whilst in the latter they were 
property of the public. 

Mr. Srncvare said, that for his part, he derived great gratification from view 
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ing the portraits of beautiful women (a laugh), distinguished warriors, and eminent 
statesmen. (Hear.) 
- The vote was then agreed to. 

Mr, 8. Rice said that he had now to propose an estimate for the repair of 
Westminster Hall. It was intended that the hall should be completely repaired, 
and, other things, that the ancient flooring should be restored. Some 
years ago the floor of the hall had been raised two feet, with the view of obviating 
the danger arising from floods, but it was found that the alteration had not the 
desired effect, whilst, on the other hand, it destroyed the proportions of the build- 
ing. It was calculated that the repairs would be completed in two years. The 
hon. gentleman concluded by moving that the sum of 17,000/. should be granted 
for the repair and restoration of Westminster Hall. 

Sir S. WHALLEY expréssed his hearty concurrence in the proposition. It had 
long been a disgrace to this country that the finest room in Europe should be 
kept ina condition no better than that of an old barn. It might, however, be 
productive of inconvenience to lower the flooring of the hall. 

Mr. Wywn suggested, that if the floor of the hall were lowered, Palace-yard 
should be reduced to the same level, in order to avoid a descent on entering the 
hall. 
Mr. Jervis hoped that whilst” the alterations were in progress, some attempt 
would be made to render the courts of law more commodious. 

The vote was then agreed to, as were the following :— 

67001. to defray the expense of erecting revenue-buildings at Bristol. 

44,5002. for the salaries of the officers of the two Houses of Parliament, and 


_ pensions of retired officers: 


25,1891. for the expenses of the Houses of Lords and Commons, 

41,000/. to make good the deficiency of the fee fund in the department of His 
Majesty’s Treasury. 

10,598/. to make good a similar deficiency in the Home Department. 

13,3371. for ditto in the Foreign Department. 

11,7371. for ditto in the Colonial Department. 

18,6581. for ditto in the department of the Privy Council, and Committee of 
Privy Council for Trade. 

2000/. for the salary of the Lord Privy Seal. 

7500!. for contingencies and messengers in the department of His Majesty’s 
Treasury. 

56951. for ditto in the Home Department.’ 

39,000/. for ditto in the Foreign Department. 

71001. for ditto in the Colonial Department. 

2232i. for ditto in the department of the Privy Council, and Committee of 
Privy Council for Trade. 

37001. to defray the expense of messengers attending the First Lord of the 
Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, &c. 


It was then proposed that the sum of 2000/. should be granted to defray the 
charge of the salaries and allowances granted to certain professors of the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

Mr. Rornuck, on the part of the Dissenters, expressed his objection to this 
grant, on the ground that the Universities, were conducted on an exclusive 
principle. 

Mr; S. Rice said that he would be always ready to contend for the admission 
of Dissenters to all the privileges of the University. He should, however, be 
extremely sorry if the present vote should be rejected, because the payment of 
the ors imparted to the Universities the character of national institutions, 
and formed the strongest ground for granting the claims of the Dissenters. 

Mr. Roesvcx was not disposed to concur with the hon. gentleman in voting 
this estimate, because the subscription of a sum from the public was a good argu- 
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ment in favour of throwing the Universities open to all classes. He should ‘like 
to see the Universities thrown open first, and then he should not object ‘to egm. 
tribute towards their support. He could not see why 2600/. should be paid for 
a good argument. By the present system of exclusion maintained againstithe 

Dissenters, they were made to feel that they were considered as an inferior clagg; 
and he was sure that that was not the fact. He would not divide the house on. 
the question of the vote, but he must enter his protest against the principle of it, 

and he would do so year after year, as often as that house was asked to support 
the professors of those institutions. | ve 

Mr. G. F. Youno was glad that Dissenters might and did actually at Cam. 
bridge receive the benefit of the services of professors belonging to the established 
church. He regretted that the case was not the same at Oxford, but hoped thatag 
alteration in that particular would soon be effected. 

Mr. Ewarr thought it perfectly fair to take from the Universities the advan. 
tages they reaped from the national funds, and give them to the London Univers 
sity or any University whose system should be less exclusive than those already 
subsisting. 

The vote was then agreed to. 

The next vote was, “thata sum not exceeding 1568/. be granted to His Me 
jesty, in order to pay the salaries and contingent expenses of the office forthe 
registration of aliens,” which was agreed to. 

The next vote was, “that a sum not exceeding 15,563/. be granted to His 
Majesty, to defray the charges of the Penitentiary at Millbank,” which was 
agreed to. 4 

580!. was then voted to make good the deficiency in the fees in the office of 
the registrar of colonial slaves in Great Britain for the half year commencing the 
ist of April, and ending the 30th of September, 1834. : 

4336!. was voted for defraying the charge for one year, from April 1834, to the 
31st of March, 1835, of the salaries and other expenses of the State Paper-office, 
the office for the custody of records in the Tower, and the office for the custodyof 
records in the Chapter-house, Westminster. 

800/. was voted for the year ending 31st March, 1835, to defray the expenses 
of the commission for inquiring into the practice and proceedings of the superiot 
courts of common law, to the termination of the commission. é 

16,200/. was voted to pay the salaries, &c., of the slave-commissioners, on the 
part of His Majesty, under treaties with foreign powers. 

95,4861. was proposed to be granted for the year ending March 31, 1835, @ 
defray the charge of the salaries of His Majesty’s Cousuls-General, Consuls, and 
Vice-Consuls, and of the Superintendents of Trade at Canton, and also of their 
contingent expenses. 

Mr. Hurr moved, as an amendment, that the vote be reduced by 12,800L— 
that is, to 82,6861. 

Major Beavuc er seconded the amendment. 

Mr. S. Rice opposed it. 

Mr. Grote could not but observe that the amount now paid to British Con 
suls in foreign states was exorbitant, and he found it impossible to reconcile the 
scale upon which the payments and allowances were made with any principle 
that he could recognize as grounded upon the weight, the variety, or the im 
portance of the duties to be performed. In the United States, with which out 
commercial relations were extensive, he found that the consuls stationed at New 
York received only 800/. a-year, and other consuls in other parts of the United 
States were paid only at the rate of 500. a-year, while at Port-au-Prince the 
consul received 1200/. a-year, and the vice-consul 500/.; at Lima the paymesl 
was 20001. to the consul, and 700/. to the vice-consul. Looking at these vey 
objectionable characteristics of the system, he was perfectly ready to support the 
amendment with a view to reduce the amount of payment to a just 
with the duties performed. 


Mr, Roewuck contrasted the rates of payme.t to consuls in Fgypt with thee 
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by similar officers in the United States, and again the differences between 
of the British Consuls at Hamburgh and Amsterdam, observing that 
the whole estimate was full of the grossest inconsistencies. 
(Colonel Evans said that the consular expenses in the Levant were as much a8 
10,0001.a-year, and they were very considerable in Spain, where certainly out 
eommerce was at least not flourishing. 
Mr.’S. Rice was sure the committee would agree with him as to the im 
bringing the consular payment within any strict rule. The case of the 
s stationed in Egypt had been mentioned ; on that he should beg to re- 
mind hon. members, that the British consul stationed at Alexandria was placed 
there under very special circumstances, and that the present state of Egypt fur- 
nished a sufficient answer to any objection that might be urged to the rate of pay- 
ment,—a rate which must be governed as well by various other circumstances as 
the expenses of living at the several places where consuls might be stationed, 
+ bret further to state, that the reason of the great difference between Ham- 
po a Amsterdam arose from the fact of our having no diplomatic agent at 
the place. 


Mr. G. F. Younc begged to remind the right hon. baronet, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, that in the year 1830, he had stood forward as an advocate for 
fixing 1000!, a-year as the highest rate of payment to consuls ; that was surely 

t ing a general rule,—the exception, however, which he made, was in the 
ease of the South American Consuls. The hon. gentleman opposite had ac- 
counted for the large salary paid to our consul at Breta by saying that we 
had no diplomatic agent resident there. He could not in the same way account 
for the remuneration given to the British Consul at Constantinople. On many 
grounds that had been broached in the course of the discussion, he would say that 
the whole matter ought to be referred to a committee. 


Mr. Ewart was of opaive that the rate of payment ought to bear a pro- 
jon to the amount of British shipping frequenting the port at which any con- 
sul might have been stationed. 
Sir H. Wittovcusy supported the amendment. 


Lord Patmearsron said that since he came into office it had been in his power 
to effect reductions in the consular department to the extent of 29,000/. That 
was about one-third of the whole amount, and might, he thought, be taken as a 
fair earnest of the disposition of the Government to make all possible reductions 
consistent with the efficiency of the public service. He had reduced all the con- 
suls-general, except in those few instances where the public service required that 
such officers should be continued, and in every singleappointment some reduction 
was made of the salaries of consuls and vice-consuls ; indeed, very strong repre- 
sentations were made to him from all the parties whose salaries were thus reduced, 
setting forth the hardship of the deduction, and he felt it necessary to reply to them 
byageneral circular, in which he declared the necessity of the reduction, and his 
inability to revise them in any case. It was objected that there seemed no fixed 
principle or scale in effecting those reductions, and that the salaries were not pro- 
portionate to the amount of the tonnage of shipping at the particular places ie 
consuls where appointed. ‘To this he must say, that in the first place the amount 
of sipping in any given place was no adequate criterion of the duties of the con- 
suls, for the attention to } meet formed only a part of the duties of a consul. He 
had various others to perform, such as attending to the complaints of British sub- 
jects, and seeing that justice was done to them in the several states where they re= 
sided, and it was well known that in the South American states this formed a 
heavy part of the consul’s duties. The consuls had likewise many returns to 
make to the Foreign-office, some of a statistical nature, and others relating to 
commerce and to the produce of grain, which iraposed upon them a considerable 
degree of labour. Then, again, in many places the consuls had_-political duties to 

» Which would account for the large salaries of some of them as com 
With others. As to the larger amount of salaries in different places, where nearly 
the same amount of duty was to be performed ; for instance, in Marseilles, as 
compared with Bordeaux, it would be explained by the fact, that in some places 
the reduction had been made when the office of consul became vacant, when a 
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much larger reduction could be made than from a party who had alreaily j 
Much also would depend ‘on the reduction of salaries, or the amount of 
which some consuls received as compared with others. As to the plan of m 
ducing or rather raising the salaries of consuls-general to 1000/. each, he would 
observe that it would not be a sound course. It would be establishing a 

rule where no general rule could apply. Each case must be considered 

ing to its peculiar circumstances. There were only three consuls-general jg 
Europe whose salaries exceeded 1000/. a-year. There was the consul-general, 
Hamburgh, who had 1500/. a-year, but it should be considered that we had no 
diplomatic agent at the Hans Towns, and that the consul-general at ; 
was called upon to perform duties as our diplomatic agent for those towns, V 
seiner to the consul-general at Alexandria, he had, as had been already 
by his hon, friend (Mr. S. Rice), most important political functions to exercise, 
and his salary ought to bear some just proportion to the nature of those functions 
but he must add that the salary was less than that of his predecessor, Mr, Salt 
and was as low as he (Lord Palmerston) conscientiously believed ought 
given for such duties. An hon. member had objected to the high salaries give 
to our consuls in the South American states. He had already adverted to the 
onerous nature of some of their duties, but let him add, that though the nomiz 
amount of those salaries might be high, that amount ought to be considered wih 
reference to the quantity of the necessaries of life which it would purchag, 
Now, it was well known that where the precious metals abounded, the value of 
money was greatly diminished in its relation to the necessarie$ of life, as com. 
pared with places where those metals were not so abundant. The salaries of the 
consuls to the South American states, therefore, though larger in nominal amount, 
were not in effect greater in relation to what they could tee: there than 
numerically smaller salaries in other places. The noble lord then went y 
several other items in the consular list, which had been already touched upon 
the hon. member for Cambridge, and contended that in every case reductions h 
been made to as great an extent as circumstances would admit. It would, he 
added, be idle to make a rule-of-three question of each case, and to contend that 
each consul should be paid according to the tonnage of shipping at each port. No 
general rule, he repeated, could be laid down which could be made applicable 
to every case. 

Mr. Pgast was understood to say that reductions might often be made with 
effect where the largest number of vessels entered the port to which the consul was 
attached, for there the greatest amount of fees was generally collected. 

Mr. Cray thought that the speech of the noble lord (Palmerston) was the best 
ground for referring this matter to a select committee, for though the noble lon 
had shown that no general rule could be reoey to all cases, he had failed 
answer or explain some of the anomalies which had been pointed out. He had 
not explained why in some places there wasa consul-general, but no vice-consil, 
and why both consul-general and vice-consul were kept up in other places where 
we had a resident diplomatic agent, as in the case of Lisbon and other places, 
To these no sufticient consideration was or could be given in the committee of the 
whole house, and therefore the whole ought to be referred to the committee above 
stairs. He would not say that the noble lord might not be able to give a satit 
factory explanation of every item in the list to a select committee, but as such 
details could not be well entered into in that house, he thought it would bea % 
ground for the house to refuse the vote until some such preliminary inquiry 
been gone into. 


Mr. Hurt thought that after the turn the debate had taken, he should best 
consult the object he had in view if he withdrew the suggestion he had mada 
with the view of making a motion for referring the whole subject of our consulat 
establishment to a select committee, which he would do on the bringing up@ 
the report, for it was perfectly clear that cases of great anomaly and gross ext 
vagance in the expenditure of the public money existed in many of thoseap 
pointments, and on this ground he did look for the support of the house and of 
the Government in the motion which he intended to make. He would not thea 
follow the noble lord into the details to which he had gone, but he feared that 
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‘that house nor in a select committee would the noble lord be able to 
to one consul at Lima, and 
‘only 600/. a-year to another at illes. Neither could he concur in the 

salary of 15001. a-year, and as much more in fees, to our consul at Hamburgh, 
when he found that the Austrian and American consuls at the town had each 

‘not exceeding 500/., and he had never heard of any complaint being 
vade by the merchants of either of those countries that every attention had not 
been paid to their business. The British consular system was a vicious one. 
It was a part of that Toryism and sinecurism which he had hoped to see abolished 
in a reformed Parliament. 

Lord Patmensron did not understand what the hon. member meant by 
«Toryism,” as applied to our consular system ; but he could easily comprehend 
what was meant by “ sinecurism,” and certainly he must say that no term could 
be less applicable to our consuls. They were men always at their posts; or, if 
absent for a short time, were bound to find proper pefsons to discharge their 
duties, and to have a diminution of their salaries during their absence. He 
would add, that no body of men in the public service less deserved censure for 
the manner in which their duties were discharged. As to the consul-general at 
Hamburgh, he would beg of the hon. member to suspend his opinion on the 
sabject’of the complaints made by his constituents, until he had the opportunity 
of hearing the matter fully explained, when he had no doubt the hon. member 
himself would be ready to admit that those complaints were wholly without 
foundation, 


Colonel Evans wished to know where our consul-general in Austria resided. 

Lord Patmensron said that he resided chiefly at Milan, but he had various 
duties to perform which often required his presence at other places. 

Inanswer.to a question from Mr. Cray, 

Lord Patmenston said that vice-consuls were necessary in many places where 
it became the duty of a consul or some person for him to visit vessels on their 
arrival in foreign ports. 

The amendment was then withdrawn, and the original motion was agreed to. 

The next vote was, that a sum not exceeding 5700/. be granted to defray the 
charge of salaries to superintendents of Factories under the Factory Regulation 
Act. 

Mr, BrotuErton said he felt it to be his duty to call the attention of the house 
to the fact that, notwithstanding the recent act of Parliament, children were still 
worked in factories 12 hours a-day, and had in some cases been required to 
labour on holydays, and in a very recent instance upon Good Friday. He hoped 
the Government would not fail to look to these circumstances, in order that the 
> of the late act of Parliament might be fully and fairly carried into 


Mr, Rice said that time must be allowed to the commissioners, appointed pur- 
suant to the vigenae te of the act in question, before it could be expected that 
they would be enabled to bring the measure into full and perfect operation, 
With reference to the travelling expenses of the commissioners, which had been 
referred to by the hon. member for Durham, he (Mr. Rice) could only say that 
he conceived a fixed scale had been provided by the act itself; and he was also 
of opinion it was more sitisfactory to call for a vote of the house in this respect, 
than to make those expenses payable out of any particular fund. 

The vote was then agreed to, as were also the following : 

58,858/. to defray the Charge of Allowances or Compensations granted as 
Ne mtations or retired Allowances to persons formerly employed in the 

12,2311. for the Relief of Toulonese and Corsican Emigrants, Dutch Naval 

and American Loyalists. 
{ 18231. to defray the expenses of the National Vaccine Establishment. 

3000/. for the support of the Refuge for the Destitute. 


31371, todefray the Charge of Confining and Maintaining Criminal Lunatics. 
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49921. for the usual allowances to the Protestant Dissenting Ministers gq 
French Refugee Clergy and Laity. ‘ oes 

On the vote of 37,6001. to defray the charge of his Majesty’s Foreign and oly 
Secret Service being put, aha 

Colonel Evans said that he hoped that the further proceedings of the Cog 
mittee of Supply would be now postponed, in order that the bill for terepedd 
the house-tax, which stood for this evening, might be proceeded with. * 

Mr. S. Rice was understood to object to the postponement desired by the hm, 
and gallant member, as the hour had not been then exceeded at which it had 
former times been usual to proceed with the estimates. ee 

Colonel Evans repeated his objection, and urged that the public looked wig 
considerable anxiety to the progress of the bill to which he had alluded. 

Lord Atrnorp said that he was most anxious to proceed with the billy 

uestion, but he hoped the Government would be permitted to take sucha 
proceeding with that measure as to them might seem most advisable. 


The vote was then agreed to, and on the vote of 56,000/. to defray the expeap 
of printing acts of Parliament, reports, &c., being put, r 

Sir S. Water objected to the estimate, as not furnishing a sufficient deal 
of the expenditure of so large an amount. ‘ 

Mr. Rice remarked that it was impossible to enter into a detail, as the printing 
of reports, &c., was in general the act of the house itself.—The vote was agreed 

The next vote was that of 131,918/. to defray the expense of stationery, prim 
ing, and binding, for the various departments of the Government. On the we 
being put, Hi) 

Sir S. Waattey objected to the vote, as being most extravagant. He wasat 
a loss to know how so large a sum as 8000/. should be required for the rear 
&c., of the Admiralty department, and 1100/. for Chelsea Hospital. This brax 
of expenditure, which had much increased of late years, ought to be submitiel 
to the consideration of a committee. 

Mr. Rice remarked that the increase in the amount of the estimate had taken 
lace since the Government had taken the stationery department into their 
ands, but it should not be forgotten that thereby a considerable reduction ha 

been effected by the change which had taken place—namely, by the abolitiond 
the establishments which had been kept up for this service. He would instang 
the expense in this branch for Scotland alone, which, though formerly 10,000, 
was limited in the present estimate to 4500/. With respect to Chelsea, te 
number of letters from there exceeded that of any other similar department. 

Mr. Jervis begged to call the attention of the Government to some incongtir 
ties which he noticed in the estimate now under the consideration of the hous, 
He observed that the estimated expense of stationery for the Court of Commo 
Pleas in Ireland was 100/., while the Court of Common Pleas in England wa 
only estimated at 20/. With regard to the Court of King’s Bench, the estimatel 
expense was for re 100/., and yet for Ireland 225/.; and the stationery fit 
the Irish Court of Exchequer was estimated at 310/., and yet the Court 
chequer for England had only an estimate of 20/. 

After a few words from Mr. Wattace, the vote was agreed to; as were alo 
the following votes :—10,000/. to defray the expenses of the Mint in the coinage 
of gold; 8000/. to defray the expenses incurred in the prosecution of offence 
against the laws relating to coin, and 11,000/. to defray the expense of law charges. 

On the motion that 73,662/. be granted to defray the charge of confining 
maintaining, and employing convicts at home and in Bermuda; and in providit 
clothing for the convicts who may probably be transported to New South Wale 
and Van Dieman’s Land, being proposed, 

Mr, Pease inquired what were the intentions of Government with respect @ 
the system of the hulks ? 


Mr. 8. Rice replied that that system was in progress of reduction. 
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_ Mr. G. Youn thought that the system ought to be completely done away 


“id Howrcx said that it was the intention of Government to put an end to 
the system, but this could not be effected immediately, because there was a con- 
siderable number of convicts on board the hulks whom it would be impossible to 


send abroad 

The vole was then agreed to. 

A-vote of 20,0001. to defray the expenses for the a negroes and 
liberated Africans, under the acts for the abolition of the slave-trade, was next 
proposed and agreed to, after a protest against it from Sir S. WHavvey, as being 
an useless expenditure of the public money. 

The sum of 130,000/. was then granted to defray the charge of maintaining con- 
yicisat New South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land. 

On the vote of 10,000/. to defray the expenses incurred under the direction and 

tof the commissioners of records being proposed, 

‘Mr. Jervis said, he wished to know whether the commissioners were proceed 
ing with all necessary despatch, and at what time a report might be expected from 
them? He thought that as the commissioners were well paid, and were assisted 

, who received 1000/. a-year, the public had a right to expect that 

would bring their labours to a close as speedily as possible. He presumed 

that they were not overburdened with business, for he observed that one of the com- 

missioners of records was also employed as a commissioner to inquire into the 
municipal corporations. 

Mr. 8, Rice said that it was impossible for him to tell at what time the com- 
missioners of public records would terminate their vestigations, but he wished 
the house to understand that a great part of the present estimate was for work ac- 
tuallydone. The hon. gentlemen was wrong in stating the salary of the secretary 
tobe 1000/. a-year, it being, in fact, one half of that sum. He was also in érror 
when he described Sir F. Palgrave (for it was to that individual to whem the 
hon, gentleman alluded) as being a commissioner of records. Sir F. Palgrave 
was not a commissioner, but was employed by the commissioners as editor of the 
Rolls of Parliament, at a salary of 1000/. He was also appointed to the custody 
of the records of the Chapter-house, an office perfectly compatible with the dis- 
charge of the duties imposed on him by the commissiuners of public records, and 
the salary of 500/. attached to that situation went to make up the salary which he 
received as editor of the Rolls of Parliament ; so that his appointment afforded 
a means of reducing the amount of the estimate. 

An hon. Memser objected to the plurality of the situations enjoyed by Sir F- 
Palgrave, who, he thought, had cut out enough work for himself in his capacity 
ofcommissioner of inquiry into municipal corporations. Perhaps the house was 
notaware that this gentleman had sent to the clerks of the different corporations 
alist of questions, one of which related to the religious opinions entertained by 
the freemen. 

’ Mt. Hawes put it to the house whether the question just alluded to was one 
which ought fairly to be asked by the corporation commissioners ? 

Mr. G. Youxe said that the commissioners had put questions to the clerks of 
companies which it was impossible for them to answer. He was of opinion that 
if Sir F. Palgrave had had no other duty to discharge but that of corporation 
commissioner, he would have paid more attention to the framing of these ques- 
fons. 


After afew words from Mr. Grore, the vote was agreed to. 

The sum of 2500!. was voted to pay the annual compensation awarded to Sir 
: Bradley King, late King’s stationer in Ireland, for losses sustained by 
him by reason of the revocation of his patent. 

The sum of 50001. was voted to defray the expense of paying the fees due and 
payable to the officers of the Parliament on all bills for continuing or amending 
any acts for making or maintaining, keeping in repair, or improving turnpike 


toads, which shall pass the two houses of Parliament and receive the Royal 
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On a vote of 20,000!. being proposed to enable His Majesty to issue moneyp 
the erection of school-houses, in aid of private subscriptions for that Purpose, fi 
the education of the poorer classes in England, 


we che 
Major Bravcvenk said that he entirely agreed in the principle of the vote, ay 
he heartily gave it his support. ae 

Mr. Hawes also spoke in approbation of the vote, and said that the house g 
the country ought to be grateful to the Government for the manner in which 
money had been distributed. (Hear, hear.) The grant of this sum of 20/0(9, 
had had the effect of inducing private individuals to subscribe, and no leg q 
amount than 60,000/. had been raised in that way. (Hear, hear.) 5 

Lord Morpetn believed that no public grant of so limited an amount had em 
been productive of so much good. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. Ewart cordially supported the vote, and suggested the propriety of ing 
tuting normal schools, after the plan adopted by the Prussian Government. 

Mr. G. Youne and Sir 8. Wuatrey both expressed their approval of the 
vote. 

Mr. Rice said that it was gratifying to him to learn, not only that the vote its} 
was approved, but also the principles upon which the money had been adminis 
tered. ‘The Government had been told, when this vote was first proposed, tha 
if they did not give away the money unconditionally, the object they had in view 
would fail, They had not, however, so acted, for they required all parties a 
plying to Government for the establishment of schools first to put down somed 
their own money for that purpose. They also paid over the fund to the twow 
cieties to whose care its distribution was intrusted in such a manner as to excite 
competition and rivalry between them. The result was, as might be seen from 
the returns on the table, that by the grant of 20,000l. of the public money an a 
penditure of 48,111/. had been insured, and permanent means of instruction pr 
vided for 30,366 children. (Hear, hear.) 

An hon. Memeer was understood to complain of the exclusion of Scotlant 
from the benefit of the proposed grant. 

Mr. S. Rice said that the reason why Scotland was not included in the grant 
was, because the vote was in the first instance more or less an experiment 
vote, though he was free to confess that it now assumed somewhat of a differeat 
character. 

Mr. G. F. Youn hoped that Government, in consequence of the favourable 
disposition evinced by the house with regard to this vote, would be induced 's 
bring forward a proposition for a moderate extension of the grant, in order toils 
application to Great Britain generally. 

Mr. Grote expressed his cordial approbation of the vote. He was of-opini 
that Government ought to extend it; but with the limited means in their 
they had certainly done as much as could well be expected of them during te 
last year. He hoped they would be animated to still greater exertions in future, 

Mr. 8. Rice said, as there were several notices on the books with respect 
the general question of education, there would be other and more fitting 
tunities for discussing the subject; but there was one proposition which 
been thrown out, and which deserved the greatest possible attention—he alluded 
to the establishment of normal schools, whieh he had no doubt would be of the 
greatest possible advantage, inasmuch as they would tend materially to impror, 
not only the schools to be built, but also those which were at present in exislent 
(hear, hear) ; and he hoped his noble friend would authorise him, before the close 
of the pan session, to make some proposition to the house upon the subject 
(Hear. 

Mr. A. Jounstone was understood to threaten an amendment, with the view 
of immediately extending the grant to the purposes of education in Scotland. 

Lord Attuorp hoped the hon. gentleman would not persevere in his amend 
ment on the present occasion. The case of Scotland was no doubt entitled to the 
consideration of the house, but the present vote had been calculated for D 
alone. The reason why it had not been originally extended to Scotland was,8 
being understood that some provision already existed in that country toa cm 
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siderableextent, while at the same time it was considered advisable that the 
experiment, to have full justice, should be tried in England, where no such sys~ 
tem had been in dperation. As to the extension of it, he could not at present 
itively himself, but he would certainly take the opportunity of calling 
attention of the house to it at some future time. 


The vote was then agreed to. 
Mr. S. Rice then stated that at that advanced hour he would not trouble the 


“ouse further than by moving the civil contingency vote of 130,000/., which was 


to without observation. 
The house then resumed, and the report was ordered to be received to« 
On the motion of Lord Joun Russet, the Bribery at Elections Bill went 
committee, the report was brought up, and ordered to be taken into 

further consideration on Wednesday next. 

Qn the motion of Lord Jonn Russext, the second reading of the House-tax 
Repeal Bill was postponed till Wednesday next. 

The other orders of the day were then disposed of, and the house adjourned at 
a quarter past 12 o'clock. 








GOVERNMENT AND AFFAIRS OF UPPER AND 
LOWER CANADA. 





Tus was a subject brought before the House, in an able speech by 
Mr. Rogpucx, on Tuesday evening. The matter was treated at con- 
siderable length by the hon. mover; and many facts of importance were 
stated by him to show the wretched state of things in Lower Canada 

jally. The motion was for a Committee to inquire into the means 
remedying the evils which exist in the form of the Government now 
existing in Upper and Lower Canada; and the argument was directed 
to show that it was chiefly owing to defects in the form of the Govern- 
ment that the evils complained of had arisen. 

Mr. Sran.ey, as Secretary for the Colonies, met the motion, not by-a 
negative, but by an amendment, which confined the duties of the Com- 
mittee to consider the grievances complained of in the year 1828, by the 
inhabitants of Lower Canada, and how far they had been redressed; 
and to inquire into certain other grievances set forth in the reso- 
lutions passed by the House of Assembly of Lower Canada, in the pre- 
sent session. This amendment being carried, the Government had the 
appointment of the Committee, and their names will be found in another 
page, under the proper head. 

The debate was, on the whole, satisfactory, as it gave publicity to 
many facts connected with the Government of Canada, not generally 

hown: and as it pledged the House to an inquiry which can scarcely 
fail to produce great good. The length, however, to which we have 
given the debate on the Estimates, in our previous pages, and the claim 
on our remaining space for some account of the debate on Lord Al 

's resolution for the Commutation of Tithes, prevents our giving 
more than a portion of the opening speech on the Canada question; 
with a short abstract of what followed it. 

Mr. Rogsvck said that his excuse for pressing forward the motion at the pre» 
sem time was the extreme emergency of the matter—the critical and extraordi« 
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nary position of the colonies to which the motion related. In order toinds 
house to accede to his request for this committee of inquiry, it would: 
business, in the observations with which he should accompany it, to proy 
following, among other things :—Ist. That the provinces were at that 
a state nearly approaching to open revolt; that Lower Canada particu 
as words could go, was actually in a state of revolution, the House of 
their House of Commons, having formerly seceded from all communication 
the Executive, and also having expressly declared their intention to impeach 
present Governor, Lord Aylmer.—2dly. He should endeavour also to show ty 
the present disturbed state of these countries was the result of a long serie 
continuous bad government, and that the actual outbreaking of the people at the 
— moment sprang immediately from the extremely rash and petulent 

aviour of the present Secretary for the Colonies, who, unfortunately for 
country, after having successfully fanned Ireland into a flame, had employed i} 
same qualities to the same end in our transatalantic possessions.— 3dly. His lg 
object, after having pointed out the evil, would be to suggest the remedy, andy 
that end he should endeavour to explain why he desired a committee of 
He would observe, before he entered upon the descriptions with which he should 
be obliged to trouble the house, that his remarks would for the most part apply 
both provinces, though his illustrations, for the purpose of avoiding cot 
would be drawn chiefly, if not exclusively, from one—viz., lower Canada, Ih 
order to make any one competent to decide upon the resolution now before the 
house, it was necessary to give some description, however brief, of the government 
to which it related. 

Every one tolerably acquainted with the history of our colonies knew thatthe 
constitution or form of government now enjoyed by the Canadas was conferred a 
them by 31 Geo. III. c.31. The province of Quebec was by that act dividel 
ito the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, and im imitation of the former 
isting in England, a triple power was created in that province, consisting of 
1st, the Governor, who was supposed to be analogous to the King here; 2d, the 
Legislative Council, supposed to be analogous to the House of Lords ; and a, 
the House of Assembly, analogous to our House of Commons. It was 
that he should say a few words upon each of these three estates. The governa, 
be it remembered, was a person sent from England, was removable by the will of 
the King, and, while in Canada he was a portion of sovereignty, he was but the 
immediate servant of the Government here. He, then, it was clear, bore little 
no analogy to the King of England. He was an officer chosen by the i 
and responsible to the people of England. Next came the Legislative Couneil 
These councillors were appointed by the King, and for life. There was 
landed aristocracy in Canada ; and certainly the Legislative Council, even ifit 
were to concede that such an aristocracy existed, could not be said to represent 
it. They were usually old official persons appomted to the office of councillor, 
as a reward for services, or for certain other purposes to which he should im 
mediately advert. Lastly, the House of Assembly did really represent the peo 
ple, at least in Lower Canada. There might be some doubts as to the com 
pleteness and purity of the representation in the upper province. Such, then, was 
the legislative body. The Administrative or executive consisted—tst, of the 
governor ; and 2d,a council, called the Executive Council. Now, one of the 
grand causes of all the bad government that had so long tormented these pre 
vinces was the composition of the Council, and that of the Legislative Counell 
These bodies hitherto had been two in name, but one in fact—the persons com 
posing the one being the majority in the other; so that the persons composing te 
Executive Council could at any time puta stop to all the proceedings of Ge 
vernment, and follow to the utmost the sinister interests which they an their de 
pendents wished to forward. 

If the house felt at all desirous of understanding the political condition of these 
provinces, it was absolutely necessary for them to obtain a very definite concep 
tion of the character of the Executive Council, and their dependents and com 
nexions; as the governors sent from England went to the colonies only for# 
short period, and also exceedingly ignorant of every thing connected with 
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jusiness: were about to undertake, it was necessary that there should be 
oe nth existing ready and able to instruct their i 

sons. were the Executive Council. They were always in colony, and 
os the necessary link between succeeding governors. To persons thus 
serviceable, rewards were necessarily given, which rewards consisted of various 
‘ money, or money’s worth, paid out of the provincial fands, Besides, 
Mite people formed a. special society, and surrounded and hemmed in the 
governor, so that noone but of their tribe or party could reach him. They actually 
governed the country, disposed of all its places of honour and. distinction, and 
potooly ruled but insulted the people. Being thus really independent of all 
pds | their insolent rapacity and corruption knew no bounds ; and if at an 
time the governor, or even the home Government, did aught to offend their high 
mightinesses, they rebelled and treated with scorn and contumely the commands 
sent from England. While such was the nature and conduct of this petty and 
walgar oligarchy, he besought the house to consider the peculiar position of the 

over whom they domineered. The people were in habits of daily, nay 

intercourse with the Republicans of the United States of America. ‘The 
were accustomed to behold across the frontier a great people not more instructed, 
not more desirous of good government than themselves, self-governed—governed 
by thoroughly democratic institutions ; and what was the result? A state of 

; prosperity—quiet, rapid, and unceasing improvement; laws and 
institutions that continued in their action regular as a piece of physical machinery. 
They saw free government, and yet perfect protection—they saw the governing 
body having interests identical with the 2 ye. and possessed of their evere 
advancing spirit of improvement—being e528 gue hes fact, performing the 
tme functions of government—not contented with protecting to its uttermost, 

etty, persons, and reputation to all citizens, but assisting in all those great 
ings which are best forwarded by the combined efforts of a whole people. 
With such a view before them it was not wonderful that the Canadian people 
had imbibed the free spirit of America, and that they bore with impatience the 
insolence, the ignorance, the incapacity, and the vices of a nest of wretched 
officials, who under the fostering domination of England had constituted them- 
selves an aristocracy, with all the vices of such a body, without one of the redeem- 
ing qualities which were supposed to leaven the mischiefs, and which were the 
natural attendants on all aristocracies, 
. |The.remainder of Mr. Roznucx’s speech was occupied with details 
of the grievances and evils which this system of government has engen~ 
dered.; And on these he considered he had made out a case for that 
Committee which his motion went to ask the House to appoint. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. O’Connetx and Mr. Hume, both 
of whom rose together for the purpose, but without a speech from either, 
at this stage of the proceedings. 

Mr. Secretary Sraney then rose to reply ; and in the course of a 
speech of great length, which occupies several columns in the daily, 
papers, he produced official documents in great number, to explain and 
contradict many of the assertions made by. Mr. Roebuck, and to prove 
that Upper Canada at least was in a state of perfect tranquility and 
contentment, and that even in Lower Canada the state of things arose 
tather from the misconduct and turbulence of certain disaffected in- 
dividals, than from any general feeling of dissatisfaction with the form 
ofthe Government, or the conduct of its authorities. In. short, the 
whole question seemed a parallel to that of Ireland, in the last session ; 

party advocating the cause of the people, alleging their discontent 
to be sufficiently accounted for by the tyrranous and oppressive con- 
duct of the Government ; and the Secretary, Mr. Stanley, doing in 
the case of Canada, just as he had done in the case of Ireland, drawing 
out from his official ‘box, laid on, the table of the House of Commons 
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official documents and state papers, to show, that whatever dist 

had been created were fomented rather by the agitation of demagogy 
and malcontents, than by the reasonable dissatisfaction of intl 
and respectable men. 


The opinions and statements of the mover and opposer in this debg, 
were so contrary to each other, that the appointment of the Comm 
was indispensable in order to settle who was right and who was wry 
in the positions they had taken up. The remedies, too, were as 
site to each other, as the opinions as to the nature and extent 
evil. Mr. Roebuck, Mr. O’Connell, and Mr. Hume, who spoke on 
same side of the question, advocated a greater extension of powe 
the popular branch of the Canadian Legislature, and a curbing: 
power of the aristocratical branch ; while Mr. Stanley, Mr. P. Stemg 
Lord Howiek, and others, who spoke on the Government side of; 
question, adverted to the possibility of curing the evil, by a Legis 
Union between Upper and J Lower Canada, so as to have but one: 
thority presiding over both, and exercising to a greater extent the 
rogative of the Crown, and the power of the Parliament in 
over the refractory Colonies. 


We scarcely need inform our readers to which set of views and 
nions we most strongly incline; advocating, as we have done aj} 
lives, the emancipation of all our Colonies from their present: 
pendence on the parent State ; and believing that in every country 
more completely we can leave every separate state and province 
own self-government, without foreign aid or foreign control, the 
shall we be likely to see all countries flourishing and happy. 












War Expenpvirure. Pre 


Tue whole expenditure, from 1793 to 1815 inclusive, may be thus given, it 
cluding the probable cost of collecting :— i 
In the 9 years, from 1793 to1802 . . . . . £ 514,260,000 ~~ 
In the 6 years, from 1803 to1808 . . . . . . 400,000,000 
In the 7 years, from 1809 to 1815. . . . « . 679,789,073 
£1,594,049,973 — 
Of thisimmense sum, 1,187,509,864/. were obtained by taxation, and 407 h 
were raised by horrowing, for which stock or funds were created, amou 
631,088,832/.! increasing the nationaldebt from 233,733,600/. to 864,822,44 
— Hopkins’ Great Britain for the last Forty Years. f 


i 


4 


Exposure ofr a Common Error. ee 
Were it true, as has been sometimes stated, that population has a tendency 
increase more rapidly than capital,* all endeavours to improve the condition® 
the people would be completely idle and abortive. The existence of such® 
tendency would fix the labouring class in a state, not only of hopeless, but of pe 
petually increasing misery, and would cause in each succeeding year a 3 
number to be cut off by Does and by the epidemics it engenders. The & 
that the condition of the labouring classes has improved with the res 
wealth and civilization, demonstrates that population has not a tendency 










crease faster than capital—Colonel Torrens. pe , 
* Mill. ih 
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LORD ALTHORP’S RESOLUTIONS AND PLAN FOR 
THE COMMUTATION OF TITHES. 





tae expectation that this subject would be brought on early, filled 
the House with members at an early hour; but owing to the length of 
the previous debate on the Canada question, it could not be entered 


ipon till past ten o’clock ; and even then was only brought on by the 
erg wy of previous members who had motions. entered on the 


to give precedence to this question on Tithes. The debate was 

‘and the noble mover was even more than usually confused and 

ting in his statements ; but the great interest and importance of 

the subject kept the attention alive to the last. The following is an 
abridged report of the debate. 


Lord Atrnorp said, that whatever opinions might be held ‘as to the abstract 
tight to tithes, there could, he thought, be no difference as to the question, that 
they did-not belong to the owners of the land. Another position of the truth of 
which he was satisfied from all the inquiries he had made on the subject was, 
that in-the present state of the country, the revenues of the established church in 
this kingdom were not larger than that establishment required. There might be, 
and no doubt there were, differences of opinion as to the mode in which the 
revenues of the established church should be applied, but he thought it would be 
adinitted that the amount of those revenues was not greater than the establish- 
wer: called for. As tothe policy of a church establishment, he would not enter 
mto any argument, for he presumed that the great majority of those whom he then 

concurred with him in thinking that an established church, as connected 

ith the state, ought to exist. He assumed, therefore, that position as one which 
venld-be admitted by the majority of the house. He had already said that the 
landowners had no right to the tithes. ‘They had purchased or inherited theit 
Property. subject to the payment of tithe, and whether Protestants of the established 
church,.or Dissenters from it, the same rule applied—that they had purchased or 
inherited the nine-tenths of the property, the remaining tenth belonging to the 

They could not therefore complain of the remaining tenth going to otlier 
for they had inherited, or made their purchases subject to that condition. 
he believed that even from Dissenters no complaint had been madé on 
ground of the tenth. In dealing then with this tenth, and in any regulation 
to the mode in which it was to be collected, it would be admitted, that if the 

took it in its present shape, they were bound to give a fair equivalent 
these from whom they took it. He knew it might be said, that if a fair equiva- 
lent were given for the tithe, it would be no relief to the occupiers of land. From 
this opinion he differed, for there was in the mode of collection a source of irrita- 
ton, which would be got rid of in the plan which he was about to propose. The 
tithe.payer and the tithe-owner were now frequently brought into hax: seal col- 
lision, which might be avoided by a new mode of collection. This would also 
bea relief to owners and to occupiers of land, for it was well known that the 
reupiers of land, whose capital was expended in the cultivation of the soil, were 
often losers when the tithe was drawn in kind. An exchange of the present mode 
of o it would therefore be a relief to those classes. In many cases a compo- 


cette 


if 


Psp tithe had been entered into, but this was not on equal terms between 


Parties, for if the tithe were drawn in kind, there was a loss to the occupier, 
and the amount of 


amou ition-for such tithe was often greater than the occupier 
iM justice to be call 


ed upon to pay. The plan which he was about to pro- 
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ge would give relief not only to the occupier of the soil, but also to the 
y giving to the latter more employment, for it was well known that in 
stances more labour would be employed on land, if it were not for the certaig 
that in — to the productiveness of that land there would be more tith 
pay. composition for tithe, then, would be an advantage, not only tot 
occupiers of land, but also to the labourers, who would thus get increased gq 
ployment. But when he spoke of composition, he did not mean to say th 
equivalent should be given, that was equal to the present amount of ¢ 
He would go upon the. seale of what was the customary payment. t he 
thought would bea fair equivalent, for no one now looked to what was the jg 
legal right—indeed, it was difficult. to say what-the legal right was. Many, 
cumstances increased or diminished the value of the tithe, such as the distas 
from a market-town, the difference of soil, and the expense of cultivation, sof 
it was a matter of great difficulty to:ascertain what was the value ofthe legal right 
bi best way, as he had pores 4 to the house last: year, was to take the 
value. a 
The course he proposed to adopt was, to fix a different proportion: for ead 

the different cutee of England and Wales," and the manner in which thatigh 
ject was sought to be effected he should endeavour to explain as clearly co 
but he: trusted that the house would extend to. him no small share on. thatoy 
casion of the indulgence which he was in the habit of experiencing at their hand, 
for the question was one of difficulty and ee Er | and therefore one whidh 
he found it not easy to lay before them as satis ily and as-plainly as he-eo 
have wished. (Hear; hear). It was.intended, under the bill. which he propes 
to introduce, that an actual. valuation. of the tithes should take:place ina 
parishes in. England and. Wales, but that separate valuators should: be 

for each county, the object of such valuations. being to ascertain the 
rent and the value of the tithes payable from both arable: and: pasture, distingy 
ing the lay impropriations from the tithes payable to ecclesiastical: persons: ‘Ti 
sums of those various payments were then to be laid: before the.court: of quane 
sessions, and by that tribunal the proportion subsisting hetween: the rentianditie 
tithes was to be ascertained, and likewise it-would be the duty of the 
of quarter sessions.to determine what proportion of the burden should: be-tom 
by arable, and what. borne by. pasture land, so as to: preserve the relative presus 
upon each in a condition as little altered as.possible from. its eee 
the same time to maintain a. proportion between rent and tithes as nearlysi 

as might be to the previously existing proportion between them, the e being 
calculated on the average of the country, at large,.and not: confined to 
patticular parishes. He could not conceal from himself that the 

plan might at first view appear exceedingly complex, but:he looked fo : 
perfect confidence to its eventually allowing great facility of operation: ‘Thebem 
gentleman opposite, the member for Essex, when the same subject ~—— 
discussion last year, inquired hew the tithe of: hops. was to be regulated? i 
was prepared, so far as the present. plan was concerned, to give an 
question ; and it would be, that hop.lands were to be considered (as:weunlle 
stood) bs the light of arable lands. Having made that one remark, he shouldod 

roceed with the remaining parts-of the proposed measure, requesting 

: bear in mind that the rt minvine was not to beconsidered final : ontlt 
contrary, he intended to allow an appeal to a barrister appointed for the-purpa® 
of reconsidering any decision which might oecasion sufficient dissatisf 

bring forth an appeal. He-had now..stated the general principle: of 
commutation, and he begged to.recall to the recollection of the house: that: 

the objections.of the bill of last year had been obviated. by. the present: 
whereas it was alleged against the former measure that while its operation waild 
be to confer an advantage on the harsh and severe collector of tithes, whovedl 
the uttermost farthing ; it would deal unfairly. with those whose mode ofenforei 


their rights was more lenient. 

He felt that the plan he was then laying before the house was still 
objection, that it did not-purify the tithe system from its tendeney to check 
investment of capital in the improvementof land'; but'though he did mat die 
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dedlare'that-tithes were to remain —— while land went on indefinitely im- 
, yet in effect he hoped to be able to obviate every thing material ‘that 
in the very plausible objection to which ‘he was then alluding. 
iE in’so many words declare that the further employment of capital 
was to be tithe-free, he at least afforded every facility for —- its injurious 
e upon the investment of capital, by giving to tithe-payers an easy and 
: mode of redemption. He would give to'the owner of the land, whether 
maid his tithet o the or to’the lay eer the right of redeeming 
Sipihaeuin number of years’ purchase. (Hear, hear.) He’proposed thatthe 
for that redemption should be 25 years’ purchase—a rate which he 
gaght would’ be considered fair, as the owner of the land would thereby gain 
D . for the money he advanced, besides securing to himself the full pro- 
Sewel of any amount of capital which he might think proper to invest 
ent of ‘his property. The sums which might so be paid-under 
that plan ‘of redemption on account of clerical tithes would clearly be clerical 
and might of course, without the least objection, be placed at the dis- 
the-clerical commission ; he should, therefore, propose that in every diocese 
the:-bi with such other commissioners as he might nominate, should receive 
id forthe redemption of tithes, and invest the same in land or other 
‘meurities,for the future advantage of the incumbents of those livings whence'they 
smerederived. In order further to facilitate redemptions, he proposed that when the 
ithes did not find it convenient to discharge the whole sum. at once, they 
y jliberty to:render itan mcumbrance on their properties in the nature ofa 
ibut»without giving the mortgagee the power of foreclosuare—thatiit 
in effect a mortgage, bearing interest at the rate of 4 per cent., but re- 
deemable at 'the option of the borrower. He did not deny that there might be 
‘as respected the redemption of Jay impropriators, but he did not 
ing overeven that; at all events, this plan might be: , and 
‘eantended to propose it,—namely, that in such cases the payer of the tithe should 
lodgehis redemption money in the Court of Exchequer, to be drawn thence by the 
Peron who should prove himself entitled thereto. Doubtless that plan involved 
x but he did not see how otherwise difficulties of that nature 
couldbeobviated. (Hear, hear.) He begged to assure the house that he ‘felt 
ibly the patience and indulgence with which they had listened to him, 
lorche feared that he had but very imperfectly laid before them the features of his 
plan. He-was aware that there must be considerable complication and difficulty 
Maseertaining the value of the tithe, but that once done, he felt assured that there 
would. be nothing to interfere with the simple and effective working of the 
measure. It might be said that the plan he had now propounded would not ef- 
fect much change ; to that he to reply, that he should feel much disap- 
Pointed if the effect of it were not to cause a very extensive redemption of tithes ; 
and should:that anticipation be realized, as he had no doubt it would, then should 
hebe-enabled ‘to contrast the altered condition of that description of property 
withits present.state, and refer to the change as one well deserving to be called 
Par ae advantageous. (Hear.) He sould move a resolution to the 
, that it was the opinion of the committee that it would be expedient 
that tithes should be commuted for a payment bearing a certain proportion to the 
rents; and-secondly, thatthe payers of such tithes should be at liberty to redeem 
them at the tate of 25 years’ purchase. The house would observe, thut however 
sly he might desire to relieve the class of religionists called Quakers, ‘from 
of Paying that against which they felt conscientious wa yet he 
‘not been able to accomplish it in the preseat measure. He should have been 
Gad to erneee the difficulty, but nn eel ~~ see how he could = 
avoided making yment com , and the mption voluntary. 
house would also spiematiest he . nothing with ae to glebe lands. 
might be, he thought, highly desirable to give Ecclesiastical persons the 
could 


" 


It 
\ power 
Mleasing equitably for.a longer period than their own incumbency ; but he thought 
it Not.with convenience be introduced into a measure such as that, how- 
wet properly it might be made part of another bill. After again dwelling upon 
, manner in which he had laid his views before the house, ‘he con- 
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cluded by moving That it was expedient that the payment of tithes in kin 
should cease and determine, and that in, the several hes throughout wy 
and Wales there should be substituted in lieu oat 0 serene to the partis 
who might be entitled to such tithe, such payment bearing a fixed proportigg 
the annual value of all land whence tithe might be payable, that value to begs 
certained throughout the several counties at large, striking an average ont 
ishes in each county ; also that all owners of property liable to tithe 
iberty to redeem the same at the rate of 25 years’ purchase.” oe 
Mr. Harvey thought that an excellent principle had been most unnecesgayiy 
complicated in the proposed measure of the noble lord. By attending to} 
various communications he received, he had involved himself in difficulties why 
might have been vety easily avoided. If the noble lord had only set about| 
measure in his own straightforward business-like way, he would have presenta 
something to the house infinitely more satisfactory and simple. Any auctionsg 
could tell them the value of any given quantity of tithe, and the rate at which 
ought to be redeemed. He feared that the measure would be shipwree! 
its own honesty! The landlord would gain very little by it, for 25 years’ py 
chase would be redeeming ata very dear rate, and in fact no interest would be ma 
the better for it, and the country generally would be disappointed at finding they 
was nothing to be done with the surplus. It had been asserted that the propery 
of the Established Church was not too much for its occasions; that was'a matte 
of opinion ; it might be turned intoa matter of fact, for there was at the presay 
momenta commission in existence, with full powers to obtain the informatio: 
requisite for that purpose. They had issued lists of most searching and eff 
queries from sixteen to twenty-five in number, and if these were taken 
of to the extent which they might be, that which was at present a matter of 
lation might be rendered matter of fact, The noble lord was already in p 
sion of a mass of information which might negative the opinion that the 
of the Established Church was only sufficient for its maintenance. W 
out from the present measure any consideration of the question how far the poe 
sible surplus of church property might be rendered available to public purpose? 
Sir R. Peew said that he could not understand what power the noble lord hat 
to release him (Sir R. Peel) from the obligation which he. thought he I , 
cur if he assented to the resolution which had just been proposed. He had a 
two courses open to him—either to aftirm the resolution or vote against it. ” 
affirmed the resolution, he should consider himself as much bound by ita 
any other resolution to which he mightgive his assent (hear, hear), and by affitts 
ing it he expressed his approbation ‘of the several principles contained init# 
namely, that a commutation of tithes ought to take place, calculated ing i, 
the proportionate value which rent and tithe bore to each other, and also that tht 
redemption.of tithe should be permitted at 25 years’ purchase. If this resolution 
was not intended to bind the house, why insert in it any details at all? 
begged leave move, as an amendment, that in lieu of the noble lord’s 
a simple resolution be passed, declaring it expedient that leave be given to’ 
in a bill for the purpose of effecting a commutation of tithes in England and Wale 
To such a general resolution as that he was ready to give his assent. (Hear, heat) 
Lord Actuorp admitted that the resolution he had proposed was extremely 
vague, and said that, had not the forms ofthe house prevented him from inti 
ducing the bill except by such means, he should not have troubled the commitlet 
by submitting any resolution whatever to its consideration. However, he f 
he‘recollected having often heard the right hon. baronet (Sir R. Peel) state, whet 
sitting on the ministerial side of the house, that no member, by assenting to @ 1 
solution proposed merely asa preliminary to the introduction of a bill, was thereby 
pledged to support the provisions of the measure. In submitting the be: 
resolution to the committee, his only object was to obtain the power of int 
ducing a bill, but as the right hon. gentleman had objected to it as not beiig 
sufficiently general, he had no objection to amend it. He would therefore pt» 
pose it in an altered state, as follows :—“ that it is expedient to effect the comm 
tation of tithes, and to abolish the payment of tithes in kind, throughout 
and Wales, and in lieu thereof to substitute another payment to be made to 
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és entitled to tithes’; and that the power of redemption should be granted to 
rec of tithes at a Certain number of years’ purchase.” “ 
Inctis “gee the amended resolution to the resolution. ag it stood 
iy, which he considered very objectionable, 
, Hume objected to the noble lord's plan, which could not be at all'compared 
ach ee in Scotland, for aye system one invariable and fixed 
rate was established. He thought that the machinery required to work the plan 
would be very complicated, and recommended the noble lord to follow the mode 
oastruiing the value of land practised in Belgium and in France, where ever 
parte field was surveyed, and its value ed in the Cadastre.. The 
ete gad teas be believed no one in that house would assert that the c 
sesived too much money. Now he begged to inform the noble lord that there 
ete someindividuals in that house who thought that the clergy were. tuo well 
aid. He was of opinion that the amendment suggested by the right hon. member 
oy was preferable to the noble lord’s resolution, upon which it was 
impossible for the house to pronounce any opinion until the information collected 
by the ecclesiastical commission, and by the noble lord himself, was laid before 
"He believed that making the amount of tithe vary with the value of land 
jild operate as a bar to all improvement. 
Several speeches were made besides those reported; and among the 
speakers were Mr. Alexander Baring, Mr. Greene, Mr. Estcourt, Dr. 
i , Mr, Parrott, Colonel Wood, Mr. Blamire, Mr, Fryer, Sir 
Knatchbull, Mr. Finch, Sir T. Fremantle, Sir Henry Wil- 


hby, Mr. Rolfe, Mr. F. Lewis, Lord Eastnor, Mr. Jervis, Mr, 
lio ds: and Mr. Curteis; but they were of so conversational and 
minated 












iltory a nature as not to affect the issue of the debate, which ter- 
ainated fin the adoption of Lord Althorp’s resolutions as the ground 
work of his future Bill. 

Forourselves, we deny the justice of thus fixing, with even more 
thanits former permanency, the large provision made from the funds 
of the State—which belong to all—for the maintenance of a Church, 
ftom which. nearly half of that all are conscientious Dissenters ; and we 
still further doubt the practicability of bringing any thing so compli- 
cated.into easy and satisfactory working in its details ; so that we shall 
not be at all surprised to find in this plan another of those many abor- 
tions, which the present Government have proposed, only to be either 
withdrawn altogether, or so modified by subsequent changes as scarcely 
to be cognizable by its original parents: witness the celebrated 
budgets of Lord Althorp, the Slave Emancipation Act, the Irish 
Church Reform Bill, the Dissenters’ Marriage Bill, and many others 
that. might be named. We think that by this plan of commuting the 
Tithes, both the landlord and the Church will have good reason to be 
satisfied; but we doubt exceedingly whether the people will not think 
that ‘a recognition of the right to the property in Tithes, as belonging 
to the State rather than to the Church—and as such, convertible to na- 
Honal’purposes by the act of the Legislature—ought not to have formed 
4 part of any plan for their conversion or commutation, by annual 
payments, or redemption in full.—Time will show. 
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ANSTANCE OF THE FATAL EFFECTS OF iachrodh, Apo eal 


Sir, Percy Cottage, Bluckrock, April, 
In the third number of the New Series of the, Pesliatoosteny ‘a 
“ Narrative, Illustrative of Impressment.” I take the liberty of enclosi 
tract, embracing.a more fatal instance of its efiects, and of :the 
which may be inflicted under the sanction.of law. A second Poe 
same tract more abundantly illustrates the latter truth. 
Fi sting these cvenmannee —on oi [ — never read them ‘wi 
ings of pain and indignation being exci their perusal ; and asddong, 
think we ene from the /iability to.commit Siesilae dedeesingns T am desirous 
those instances of it may be brought again and again before the publie,as 
those mementos of the past may be held up as warnings for the time :to ‘com; 
For this purpose I now transmit'them to the Editor of the Parlia 
view. 


Extract from the Speech of Sir William Meredith, in the House of Common, 
Mey 18, 1777. eh 

“When a member of Parliament brings in a new hanging law, he begins with 
mentioning some injury that may be done to private property, for which a manig 
not yet liable to he hanged; and then proposes the gallows as the specific and i 
fallible means of cure and prevention. But the bill, in progress of time, makes 
crimescapital, that scarce deserve whipping. For imstance, the shop! 
was to prevent bankers and silversmiths’ and other shops, where there are com 
monly goods of great value, fiom being robbed ; but it goes.so far as'to makeit 
death to lift any thing off a counter with intent to steal. i 

“ Under this act, one Mary Joxes was executed, whose case I shall, 
mention ; it was at the time when press-warrants were issued, on the alam 
about Falkland Islands. The woman’s husband was pressed, their goods sein 
some debt of his, and she, with two small children, turned into the streets a-begy 
’Tis a circumstance not to be forgotten, that she was very young (under ninetee 
and mostremarkably handsome. She went to a linen-draper’s shop, took:some 
coarse linen off the counter, and slipped ;it under her cloak; the sh saw 
her, and-she laid it down: for this she was hanged. Her defence was (Ihavethe. 
trial in my pocket) ‘ that she had lived in credit and wanted for nothing, tila 
press«gang came and stole her husband from her ; but since then, she had no bebo 
eon: nothing to give her chitdren to eat; and they were almost naked ; ad 
perhaps she might have done something wrong, for she hardly knew not-whatshe 
did :’ The parish officers testified the truth of this story ; but it seems, there had 
been a good deal of shoplifting about Ludgate—an example was thought neces 
sary ; and this woman was hanged for the eomfort and satisfaction of some shop 
pee cae in Ludgate-street. ‘When brought to receive sentence, she behaved’ 
such a frantic manner, as proved her mind to be in a distracted and desponding 
state; and the child was sucking at her breast when she set out for Tybum 

“ Let us reflect a little on this woman's fate. The poet says, ‘An ‘honest 
man's the noblest work of God.’ He might have said, with equal truth, thats 
heauteous woman’s the noblest work of God. 

“ But for what cause was God's creation robbed of this its noblest wotk? ‘It 
was for no injury, but for a mere attempt to clothe two naked children by ar 
lawful means. Compare this with what the State did,.and what the law did. 
The State bereaved the woman of her husband, and the children of a father, wi 
was all their support; the law deprived the woman.of her life, and the children 
of their remaining parent, exposing them to every danger, insult, and merciles 
treatment, that destitute aud helpless orphans suffer. T'ake all the circumstancts 
together, I do not believe that a fouler murder was ever committed against the lat, 
than the murder of this woman by Law. Some who hear me are perhaps blaming 
the judges, the jury, the hangman; but neither judge, jury, nor hangman, is 
blame; they are ministerial agents; the true hangman is the member of Pur 
aaa he who frames the bloody law is answerable for the blood that is shed 
under it.’ ie 
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TY OF CAUTION IN LEGISLATING AGAIN 
— PRACTICE OF DUELLING, el ggg 
Hexham, April, 1834. 
Sis, I am glad to find that you.have given notice of your be to bring 
forward some measure in Parliament for the prevestion of Duelling, ‘In the sae 
cess of Such a measure every one must feel an intense interest, who has any regard 
either for the. evils it inflicts upon society, or the responsibility to. which: it exe 
poses:its victims hereafter. In proportion to the importance of the subject, 
to be the caution and ae = introduced; as 
cretion. ori ce, on the part authors of a remedial measure, is*sure: 
to beseized: upon, as a pretext for evading all legislation: on this delicate; but. 
monsiroussabject. I am led to make these observations bythe tenour of'a'letter,. 
signew Bélisarius, and published in your Partiamentaxy Review. He advises. 
that “ tle original-aggressor in a duel, should be deemed a premeditated murderer.”, 
So he is now deemed by the letter of the law; and he being so deemed, no jury 
will find a culprit, arraigned for duelling, guilty, lest the law should be carried 
into effect, and the criminal suffer accordingly. Does not this indicate the 
necessity, of some legislative alteration, that may bring the. provisions. of the law: 
more into harmony with the public. feeling ? system of terminating affronts 
in deadlyencounters is, I believe, almost universally reprobated ; but thatvery 
same aversion to taking away life, which creates the horror of duelling, createsam: 
repugnance to repressing the practice by the: infliction of capil 
punishment. Some milder remedy, therefore, is to be searched for in: 
or other punishments, which the admimistrators of the law will not hesitate to, 
award, a fine of 500/., or an imprisonment of three months, were im- 
posed ~_ every one of the parties, seconds as well as principals, in all cases 
where a hostile meeting takes place. But where death ensues, the imprisonment 
should be extended’ to a full year, without the alternative of a penalty. But it 
is not any part of my present purpose to adjust the detail, it is sufficient that I 
have presumed to suggest the principle upon which any. innovation in the laws, 
ing duelling, should p . 
Ihave the honour to be, Sir,, your obedient servant, 
ANTI-DRACO. 


JUST’ CLAIMS OF OFFICERS AND SEAMEN TO A PROPOR. 
TIONATE SHARE OF FREIGHT-MONEY. 

j London, April, 1834. 
Every British sailor, and indeed every humane man,, who has-witnessedi 
the horrors of Impressment, must: feel they owe a debt. of gratitude ta Mrs 
Buckingham: for endeavouring to do away with that diabolical system. While 
something is doing to encourage seamen to serve: in their country’s cause, would:it 
not be:desirable to-inquire, how is it that the freight-money, for the conveyance of 
tredsure, ke. in: His: Majesty’s ships, is not shared as prize-money, every officer 
pe em on board having a fair ys st it continue to be; to 
the griefofievery officerand man, that the captain, and he only in the ship, is to 
pocket the thousands of pounds freightage? Who can read the Naval List and 
seethe 1, 2, and 3 per cent. allowed’ for the conveyance of treasure in His Ma- 
jesty'Sships; and: not wonder that the captain should be the: only person in the 
to be benefited by its receipt? It is: said that he signs the: bills of lading, 
in case of loss or damage, that he is liable to repayment of the amount,. But 
vactly the same risk in detaining a vessel at sea, under a hope of making 
her.a prize, for if illegally detained he ts liable to demurrage, but if she proves to 
bea prize, then every man in the ship has his share of her value. In the case 
of treasure-freigl.t, every captain can. prevent such risk falling entirely on_himself, 
asherhas-only to-say to his officers and men,, “ Will join me in, the risk im, 
the same: proportion as would share prize-money,?” and the answer would 
be always: Ge in: the affirmative. This, indeed, has been done in some ine 
stances, and every man in the ship has signed a declaration. to.thateffect,, The 
same may be done, with risk of money, carried. on. freight..in. all. cases ; and: the: 
“uppers would be better secured by the responsibility of a whole. crew than-by a 
If all freight-money. were shared as priz-emoney, the:captain 
still get a very large amount, and: the-seamem would have in their smaller 

an additional inducement to serve in the navy. A SEAMAN. 
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DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE. 





MAJORITY OF 37, 2 
Tellers included, who, on the 14th of April, voted against the second reading of th 
St. Pancras Paving Bill. a 


Abercrombie, Hon. J. Darlington, Earl Hughes, H. Peel, Sir R. a 
Bannerman, A. Divett, E. Howard, P. Perceval, Colong} 
Berkeley, Hon. G. Eastnor, Viscount Lowther, Colonel Rotch, W. ‘ 
Berkeley, Hon. C. Finch, G. Lyall, G. Scarlett, Sir J, 
Brudenell, Lord Gladstone, W. Lefevre, C. 8, Strickland, SirG, 
Burrell, Sir C. Gladstone, T. Miles, W. Stormont, Lord 
Cavendish, Lord § Halcomb, J. Morpeth, Lord Spankie, an 
Christmas, W. Hay, Colonel Leith M*‘Leod, R. Stuart, Lord D, 
Crawford, W. Hawes, B. Nicholl, J. 


Tettens,——Tooke, W.——Wilks, J. 


MINORITY OF 31, 
Tellers included, who, on the 14th of April, voted in favour of the second reading of 
the St. Pancras Paving Bill. 





Baines, E. Grote, G. O'Connell, D. O'Reilly, W. 
Beaumont,J.W. Hardy, J. O'Connell, M. Roche, W, 
Beauclerk, Major Harvey, D. W. O'Connell, M. Roebuck, JnowA. 
Brotherton, J. Horne, Sir W. O'Connell, J. Ruthven, E,§, 
Dobbin, L. Jervis J. O’Connor, Don Ruthven, E. 
Evans, G. Kennedy, J. O’Connor, F. Vigors, N. A, 
Evans, Colonel Lambton, H. Oswald, B. Wason, R, 
Ewart, W. 


Tetters.——Whalley, Sir S..——-Wood, Alderman, 








COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE. 

Lower Canapa,—Select Committee appointed onthe 16th of April, “ To 
and report to the House how far the grievances complained of in the year 
the part of certain Inhabitants of Lower Canada, have been redressed, and then 
commendations of the Committee of this House which sat thereupon, have been’e 
plied with on the part of His Majesty's Government ; and to inquire into the matte 
certain other grievances not then brought under the consideration of this Hi 
now set forth in Resolutions of the House of Assembly of Lower Canadain 
Session, and to report their opinion thereupon to the House :” 


Mr. Sec. Stanley, Lord Sandon, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Warre, 

Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. O'Connell, Sir G. Grey, 

Mr. F. Lewis, Sir J. Graham, Mr. R. Grant, Mr. Warburton, © 
Mr.W. Wynne, = Mr. Goulburn, Sir M. Ridley, Mr. P. Stewart, 
Mr. E. Dennison, Lord Howick, Mr. B. Carter, Mr. Oli 4 
Mr. Loch, Mr, A, Baring, Sir H. Hardinge, Mr. E. oe 
Mr. Fazakerley, Mr. Ellice, Mr. H. L. Bulwer, Mr. 


Power to send for persons papers and records ; Five to be the quorum, ” 





NEW MEMBERS SWORN IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. — 
April 14.—Lord James Stuart, for the Ayr district of Burghs, in lieu of Mr. Kennedy 
who had resigned. f 


April 15.—Samuel Crompton, Esq., for the Borough of Thirsk, in lieu of Sir Robat 
Frankland, Bart, who had resigned. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Several communications are still deferred for want of room, but will appear asa 
as space can be commanded ; among others, the following are already in type. __ 
“Important Analysis of the Connexion of Crime with Intemperance.”—Bel 





Greville. 
“‘ Origin of British Temperance Societies,” 
“ Interest of Tradesmen, as Overseers, in Increasing the Poor Rates.” 
« of Wealth, and Despotism of Superiors over Subordinates.”— 
“ Effect of Habitual Drunkenness on Families in the Higher and Middle 





C. Whiting, Beaufort House, Strand, 
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